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\ few of 


our courts of a crime for which the penalty is not more 


days ago, a man was convicted in one 


BY THE than three years’ imprisonment. He was positively identi 
fied as an ex-convict, whose career of wrong-doing brought | 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. ’ site ane 2 | 
him within the category of habitual criminals for whom | 
J. STILMAN SMITH, Treas. and Business Manage: | the statutes prescribe imprisonment for twenty-five years. 
lo whom all Business Communications should be addressed Che man protested that it was a mistake, declaring that he | 
. Is , . . 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is received for! knew the real habitual criminal and could produce him. 
their discontinuance, and until all arrearages are paid , He was given time to do so, but failed; and it was not | 
Subscribers should always mentionthe P. O. to which their ] ; ld 
ti » stoor . “ePce ae vi) ‘ 

paper is addressed in ordering a change of address or a discon | “MY 1 up in court to receive asentence that woul 
tinuance of their subscription. practically be imprisonment for life, that the real 


Subscription price, 2-50 per year in advance i‘ habitual’ was brought into court, having been discovered 


EDITORIAL MANACEMENT |in New York, and justice was saved in the nick of time 
’ from a cruel mistake. 


EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
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ould ace any all communications, not necessarily r ° , . 

a ald ati =p cllgad Raper orga gate a ; a identity, which have come to public notice lately. A few 
publication but as a guaranty of good faith | . ; on ; a 

7 , Lol | weeks ago, a member of a firm of civil engineers in Boston | 
Entered as second-class matter.] ‘ ? : , , 

took passage on the Fall River line for New York. He 

did not appear at the end of the route. His baggage was 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. — ‘ Pe : 

found in his stateroom and some of his outer clothing on the 

Calendar of Society Meetings Page 1 upper deck of the boat: and it was supposed that he fell 


Comments on Events of To-Day . ge 1 
The New State House 
A Notable World’s Fair Party. 


overboard in a fit of vertigo and was drowned. Funeral 


were held at his residence. 


By Frederick E. Good services Now there has been 


rich : ‘ ; : ; ; ; : si discovered in New York a man, living there under 
The Immigration Problem. By Robert DeC. Ward t] I who is r nized as the missing civil engi 
om n 7 . 2 . ano ‘yr ni e, ( s recognized as , s re ane 
The Woods in Winter.—A Sonnet. By Frank H. Sweet aa = 2 - , ” 
The Coloration of Animals.—Professor Poulton’s Sixth neer supposed to be drowned, Yet more curious is the 
and Seventh Lectures . . ° ‘ ; / : 3) case of that man who, last November, took lodgings at a 
ghters » Re ion.—Constitution Adoptec . . . 
— rs of vy volution.—Constitution Adopted hotel near the Eastern Railroad station, blew out the gas 
January 25, 189 . P P . ‘ i fi . = ‘ 
More Tales Told onthe March. By Dorothy Lundt " 5 and died. He was intoxicated at the time he entered the 
Formation of Soils.—George H. Barton before the Bos hotel, and gave to the night clerk a name which sounded 
ton Scientific Society ae : - +  ~ 5) like James Murphy. After his death he was identified as 
Literature.—Prothero’s Life and Correspondence of | of 1 si A 
Dean Stanley. Edith Elmer Wood’s Her Provin James Murphy by the brother and sister of a man of that 
cial Cousin. Hamlin Garland’s Prairie Songs 6|name. and as James Murphy the body was given proper | 
Notes about Authors and Their Work - “ 7)burial by the supposed relatives. Now it is discovered that 
New Books : ‘ 2 ; ; ‘ : ™ 7 } bl ttl | id ‘fed 1] tad 
: : —— ; ' » AS ft ras , =P ce 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion : ; " 8 | the man who blew out the gas and was identified and burie« 
Art Commission oo el lal Sad ; " las James Murphy was probably a Portuguese by the name 
The Dramatic Week : . . . . . . . “ 8} of Jose Francisco d’ Oliviera. 
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The Breadth of a Hair.—A Story By Jean LaRue | ; . F : 
Burnett i ; ; “44 Is there any moral in these stories of to-day? If any, 
Gowns and Bonnets and Other Things 14/ it must be this, that we cannot trust absolutely the evi- 
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dence of our senses. Sometimes the imagination plays sad 





tric ks, ot which the results may be disastrous beyond our 
| belief. It is the 
AGAssiz AssocIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, | trial, the prosecution made a strong effort to identify Lizzie 


7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street 


Meetings of Societies. 


not forgotten that, in Borden murder 


Jorden as the young woman who bought poison of an 
apothecary’s clerk a few days before the tragedy. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScIENCKES. Hal! of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, February 14. 


court refused to admit any evidence as to the purchase of 
poison ; but had it been admitted, and had the identifica- 
APvratacuian Mounvars Cun. Rooms. 9 Park Street. tion been complete, would it have been any safer than the 
regular meeting, at Institute of 
February 14. 


Next 


Technology, Wednesday, | identification of the supposed habitual criminal, the civil 


| engineer, or James Murphy ? 
Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- | 
ing, Tuesday, February 1 } ; , “1 i j 

ay, February 13. The desirability of securing the services of women upon 
Boston Society or Crvit ENGINEERS. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. 


: Joards of Overseers of the Poor has been demonstrated by 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 21. 


of 


3rookline and Winchester, and an effort to extend through- 


the experience of the city of Boston and the towns 


308TON Society oF Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 


out the state a practice which has proved so beneficial is 


25 cents. making through a committee of public-spirited citizens whose 
bs P - 


Boston Screntiric Socrety. 419 Washington Street. Next uarters is at 12 Marlborough street, Boston. Women 


regular meeting, Tuesday, February 13, 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipraRy. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
to6 P. M., Saturdays to 4.30 Pp. m. 


headgq 
are eligible, everywhere in this state, as Overseers of the 
Poor; and in acircular issued by the Marlborough street 


for 


important work is more often at their disposal ; because the 


y lowing reasons: Because the time necessary 
MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, February 10; The Construc 


tion of Plant Houses, by W. A. Burnham. classes to be aided are largely composed of women and 


cree or Five ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition prints 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 
the 18th century ; closes May 20, 1894. 


a ENGLAND HIsToRIC-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
omerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 7. 


a Anxzs Mewoniar, Scrence Ciass. Corner Berkeley and | 
ppieton Streets. Sunday, February 11, 1.30 P.M. House heat- 
ing and ventilation, by J. P. Roper. 


Socrery of Arrs. Mass. Institute of Technol 
ogy. Next reg- 
ular meeting, Thursday, February 22. 


of these institutions ; 


homes outside the almshouse for dependent children. 


Curious as this may seem, it is only one of a series of | 


. : he |}ment and other machinery of distribution at Tampa, and 
cases of mistaken identity, or confusion or concealment of | ‘ 


| thus retains a foothold on American soil. 


The | 


committee their election to this office is urged for the fol- | 


this | 


children; because of their special fitness to advise with the 
matrons of almshouses about the domestic arrangements 
and because of their fitness to dis- | 
charge the duty now devolving upon Boards of Overseers 
of the Poor, of towns as well as of cities, of finding suitable 
The | 
Legislature at its last session enacted that the Overseers | 
tof the Poor of all towns within the Commonwealth shall 


place every child in their charge, and ‘over four years of 


» 


{ SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


1894. 


age, in some respectable family in the state, or in some 
asylum therein. No such child, who can be thus cared for 
without inordinate expense, is now to be retained in any 


town or city almshouse in Massachusetts unless idiotic, or 


|otherwise so defective in body or mind as to make his 


under 
the age of eight years, and his mother is an inmate there- 


retention in an almshouse desirable, or unless he is 


of, and is a suitable person to aid in taking care of him. 


It is expected that the laws of the state of Florida will 
be amended at two points at the next session of the Legis- 
lature in deference to public opinion. One of these points 
is the lottery law. By a legislative trick, this law was 
recently changed so as to prohibit the sale and handling of 
lottery tickets only when the drawing takes place within 
the 


drawings to Honduras, has set up its printing establish- 


state. The Louisiana Lottery, having removed its 


The trick of the 


law which permits this has been discovered, the people of 


Florida are properly indignant and a demand will be made 


for a change that shall exclude the lottery. The other point 
| is the law against prize-fighting, which recent experience has 
| shown to lack eflicacy. ‘This should be made prohibitory, 
In expectation of something of this sort, it has been pro- 


posed to hold the next slugging match in Texas, the sup- 


position being that the statutes of that far away state 
Sut it is discovered that 
a‘law, enacted three years ago, imposes both fine and im- 


| would be found less stringent. 


prisonment for any ‘ pugilistic encounter’ in the state of 


‘Texas. 


The growth of the Metropolitan Park system shows 
what can be done by an energetie and discriminating Board 
Already land has been 
taken,assuring to Boston a system of wild parks equalled 


acting with suflicient powers. 
by no other large city in the United States. The takings 
cover about 10,000 acres of most picturesque territory, in- 
cluding 4000 acres in the Blue Hills region to the south- 
west, 3000 in the Middlesex Fells on the northwest, 2000 
in the Lynn woods on the north, and two parcels of forest 
land in West Roxbury and Hyde Park to the southward of 
about 1000 acres. It needs only cheap transportation to 
make the Blue Hills reservation the great summer resort 
of stay-at-home Boston. Although attaining no greater 
height anywhere than 635 feet above sea level, the Blue 
Hills range is said to form the highest elevation of land 
near the ocean in our Eastern States between Mt. Aga- 


in southern Maine and the mouth of the Rio 
From Blue Hill itself, Wachusett, Watatick, 
Grand Monadnock, and a dozen mountains of southern 


menticus 


Grande. 


New Hampshire are visible to the northwest; and in the 
northeast Boston Light, Eastern Point lighthouse and the 
lighthouses on Thacher’s Island can be made out. 





The public bath at the foot of L street, South Boston, 


is unique among the many provisions which the city makes 
Itisa 
beach bath; that is to say, it is not an enclosed tank ora 


for the comfort and ‘the pleasure of the people. 





| raft floating with the tide; but the bather steps out from 
lhis dressing-room upon an open beach with the broad 
waters of Dorchester Bay before him in which to disport 
himself. 


during the summer months ; from Roxbury, from Dorches- 


And here come men and boys from far and near 


ter, from Brighton, even from Cambridge, to enjoy the 
only beach bath within the limits of the city and readily 
There were 262,125 bathers 


secause this bathing place is 


| reached by the electric cars. 
at this place last summer. 


so largely used, it is a matter of more than local or neigh- 
borhood concern that it be kept in the best condition; and 
an appeal to the city government to spend a little more 


| money on it—to clear away the tin cans and rubbish that 
| have drifted in there and to rescue the sandy beach from 
the invasion of harbor mud—receives wide and general 
endorsement. ‘This is not exactly the sort of weather in 
which thoughts of sea-bathing are congenial, but it is the 
season in which preparations for next summer’s comfort 
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must be arranged. 


A very little money will make this COM O N B t | 
bath what it ought to be. It may not be generally known + H E M W E L H | 


that the land in which this bath is included has been taken 
by the Park Commissioners as a part of the beautiful drive 
—the ‘Strandway ’—which they have planned to lay out 
along the shore of the old harbor and Dorchester Bay to 
connect the Marine Park with the rest of the system; and 
when the Park Commissioners get toit, they will undoubtedly 
make a feature of the beach bath that shall rival in popu- 
larity the Charlesbank gymnasium. Meantime, the city 
should put it in proper and attractive condition for use 
next summer. 


A considerable interest attaches to the islands of Cata- 
lina, Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, lying off the coast of 
California, to which an unconfirmed report states that the 
Mexican government intends to lay claim. Our scientific 
societies have found much of value there, the Smithsonian 
Institution alone having removed more than thirty tons of 


excavated stone ware. The original inhabitants were fishers 





and workers in stone, their art showing them to have been | 


much superior to the Digger Indians of the adjacent coasts, | 
The canoes used by them were made of hollowed logs ren- 
dered water-tight with asphaltum. 


Tradition says that the 
natives were almost exterminated by northern seal-hunters 
in the last century. 
and intime the race died out. The last aboriginal inhabitant 


Those who were spared degenerated, | 


was an old demented woman whom Nidever found in 1800. 
There are Mexicans among the present occupants, but the 
islands have been developed by Americans who are inter- 
ested in sheep-raising and guano. At no time since the 
cession of California to the United States has any claim 
to these islands been advanced by Mexico, and there would 
seem to be little doubt that they were included in the trea- 
ties of 1819 and 1848. 


The eleventh annual report of the Indian Rights Aaso- 
ciation, by its Executive Committee, appears in the midet 
of the periodical ‘ shaking up’ of the Indian service, which 
is an unfortunate accompaniment of every change of ad- 
ministration at Washington. A considerable part of the 
report is concerned with the changes which have been 
made in this way, and the desirability of divorcing the 
Indian service and party politics —an end for which all 
friends of Indian civilization devoutly pray — is vigorously 
enforced. As one means to this end, the report commends 
President Cleveland's determination to make use of army 
officers as Indian agents. ‘To many sincere and valued 
friends of the Indians,” says the report, “the idea of the 
employment of army officers in this capacity is distasteful, 
and cause for serious alarm. Probably this is because it 
suggests warlike associations, or, at least, the employment 
of harsh methods in the treatment of the Indians. We 
believe that these are fancied and not real objectioris, and 
that in actual practice it will be found that the administra- 
tion of Army Officers on Indian Reservations has been no 
more rigid than was required for the preservation of order 
and of human life, or, indeed, that their management 
differed in any essential particular from that of good civil 
agents.” 





With regard to the relations of the government to In- 
dian education, the report strongly favors the abolition of 
the so-called ‘contract system,’ by which the government | 
pays aspecified sum per capita to churches and other con- 
tracting parties for the education of Indian children. 
While this system was a necessity in the early stages of the | 
work, when the government had no school system of its | 
own, it is now held tobe a better policy to withdraw the | 
government from aiding any church in the propagation of | 
its faith and to limit such contracts to institutions in which | 
a distinctive creed is not taught. In this connection, the 
enlargement of the scope of the work of the Superintendent | 
of Indian Schools and the appointment of Dr. William N. | 
Hailmann of Indiana to that position is regarded as “ giv- 
ing reasonable assurance not only of improvement in In- 
dian educational management, but of a great advance in 
the management of the entire service.” The retirement of 
Dr. Dorchester is regretted; but, says the report, “ for 
such a post we believe, after careful examination of the 
facts, that the gentleman selected by the Secretary is better 
fitted, by training, for its peculiar duties, and therefore that | 
the change is justifiable.” Dr. Hailmann is possessed of | 
experience and skill of the first order in educational work 


and is a man of national reputation. In a letter recently | 


received, Mr. Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of | mistaken. 


the Association, says: “If this policy outlined by the} 
control of such an officer as we have every reason to think 
we possess in Dr. Hailmann, it is obvious that we are on 
the eve of a great advance in our government educational 
work for the Indians, and that a policy is about to be in- 
augurated which should receive the most careful considera- 
tion and heartiest support of the friends of the Indians and 


of the general public.” 


present Secretary of the Interior is carried out under the | was full of them. 
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} 
THE NEW STATE HOUSE. 


There are many people who recollect that the State 
House on Beacon Hill was always called the ‘ New State | 
House.’ Of a sudden it has become so old that it needs to | 
be demolished. 

Hon. C. F. Adams gave his view as to the sacrilege 
proposed in this matter in his address on the Chicago Fair 
at the Historical Society meeting of November last. 

“When one reflects upon it,” said Mr. Adams, “it is, 
indeed, a curious and somewhat saddening fact that here 
in Boston, for instance, the best educated. architectural 
taste the country can command has been at work for the 
last half century, those possessing it constantly vying in 
effort one with another, and the old State House on Bea- 


}con Hill still remains infinitely the most dignified and 


most imposing, the most characteristic, the most perfectly 
designed and agreeable architectural effort we can boast. 
Few, I fancy, will disagree with me when I say we have 
nothing else at all comparable with it. Yet the State 
House was built hard upon a century ago, and before ar- 
chitecture was in America recognized as a distinct calling ! 

“In hke manner, take the facade of old Beacon street 
as it was thirty years ago. I know of nothing equal to it 
as it then appeared. A mere happy result of chance, its 
details would not stand criticism, for in it, as a whole, were 
many individual features the reverse of artistic; but, as it 
rose there in the sunshine of a bright autumnal day, 
ascending slowly from Charles street behind its fringe- 
work of ancient elms until it culminated in the gilded State 
House dome,— unpretentious, quiet, harmonious dignified, 

- it was a veritable thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

“Then, one tvil day, the educated architect came along. 
First, he wantonly thrust into the middle of it an absurdly 
incongruous specimen of the execrable school of the second 
French empire. Not content with that, a few years later 
he stuck up, in opposition to the State House, square 
monumental erections, quite devoid of either proportion or 
beauty, destroying forever the traditional profile of the 
city. = 

‘*So we of Boston had small cause to laud the educated 
architect who, marring what we chanced to have of un- 
equalled beauty in the large way, failed to improve on the 
best of our individual buildings.” 

A NOTABLE WORLD'S FAIR PARTY. 





Among the visitors to the World’s Fair in October last 
was a party of Navajo Indian chiefs, conducted by Lieut. 
KE. Hl. Plummer, the army officer in charge of the agency at 
Fort Defiance, Arizona. ‘This trip was an experiment 
undertaken at the suggestion of Lieut. Plummer, the ex- 
penses of the party being defrayed by the Indian Rights 
Association and private subscription. There had been 


friction of amore or less serious character for years between 


jthese Indians and surrounding whites, and many of the 


younger Indians became restive under the intrusion of 
prospectors for silver. ‘They were, besides, very hostile 
to education. At the bottom of their uneasiness was the 
belief that the Navajo tribe was strong enough to whip the 
United States if they set out to do it; and it was to dis- 
abuse their minds of this impression, and also to give them 
a clearer idea of the advantages of education, that permis- 
sion was given by the government for a visit by a party of 
these Indians to the World's Fair and to some of the larger 
cities. 

This strange World's Fair party was made up of eleven 
men, one school-girl and two school-boys. They were 
taken to Chicago, where Prof. Putnam gave them comfort- 
able camping ground near the Anthropological Building, 
and after seeing the Fair and being shown about the city 
and the great industrial establishments located there, 
returned to the agency ; the entire trip covering less than 
two weeks. Lieut. Plummer says in his report: “ After 
leaving Kansas City, Mo., three of the chiefs asked to talk 
with me and told me that they had always supposed they 
knew all about the country we were travelling through, 
from their ancestors, but that they now saw that they were 
They had supposed that there were very few 
white men in that part of the country, but they saw that it 
One of the chiefs added that now when 


| the Navajos were ‘acting mean’ he had something to tell 


them to make them behave themselves.” Of the effect 
produced by what they saw at Chicago, he says: “ Two of 
the chiefs expressed themselves decidedly, and one of 


them at considerable length, on the necessity of the chil-| 


dren of the tribe being placed in school. It has been re- 
marked by all who have seen them, that there was a 


| desire for educational work. 
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wonderful transformation in the three school children 
who accompanied the party, their faces showing intelli- 


gence not apparent before the trip, and their manners a 


| visible change toward those of the whites.” 


which Mr. 
“ The Chicago 


A later letter from Lieut. Plummer, of 
Herbert Welsh sends us a copy, says: 
trip had a wonderful effect on the tribe, especially in the 
We have now a larger atten- 
dance at the Boarding School here than there has ever 
been before, and the children have all been brought in by 
the Indians, instead of by policemen as formerly. Recently 
sixteen from the 


we received neighborhood of Round 


| Rock, where a little over a year ago Agent Shipley had a 


hand-to-hand encounter with a large party while endeavor- 


ing to secure pupils by force. There is also a strong 
desire shown to improve their lands, build houses, ete.” 

It now remains to follow up the advantage which has 
been gained by the experiment of bringing these wild 
Indians within the range of civilization and showing them 
what it means. This can be done by encouraging and 
guiding to practical results the ambition thus awakened. 
“ The Navajos,” writes Lieut. Plummer, “are showing such 
a strong desire now to take advantage of the assistance 
being offered them, that I think every effort should be 
made to encourage and forward the inclination while it is 
ripe. I have written the Indian Office recommending an 
appropriation of at least five thousand dollars for the pir 
chase of wagons, plows, scrapers, wire fencing, alfalfa seed, 
etc., and for the employment of three or four additional 
farmers to urge, superintend and encourage the work of 


improving the lands. I believe that if Ican have sufficient 


means this winter and next spring, this tribe will, within 


g, 
another year, make more progress toward civilization 
self-support, educational work and all that we desire for 
them, than they have in the past fifteen years.” 

Even amid the general sweeping reduction of appro- 
priations now going on to meet the expected deficit in 
revenue, this is an expenditure which may properly be 
urged upon Congress. The forward movement towards 
civilization has been started among these people by them. 
“ The 


writes Lieut. Plummer, 


selves; it needs only encouragement and help. 
influence of the Chicago trip,” 
“seems to have awakened the whole tribe to emulate the 
whites in every good way.” It was indeed a notabk 
World’s Fair party, and its results must not be lost. 
Freperick E. Goopricna. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 








Six months have passed since in Tue ComMONWEALTH 
for July 15, 1893, was printed an article in which I gavea 
short review of recent immigration statistics, of the charac 
ter and influences of our immigrants, of our immigration 
laws, and of the changes which should be made in them: 
and as further facts are now at hand relating to this ques- 
tion, it may be thought advisable to supplement that article 
briefly. 

In order that we may intelligently consider the recent 
statistics of immigration, it is necessary that we recall the 
numbers of immigrants who have come to us during the 
past few years. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, we received 491,026; in 1891, the number was 590.- 

66; in 1892, it was 579,663, and in the year ending 
June 30, 1893, 440,793 foreigners landed on our shores. 
It will be noted that there was a falling off in the 
year 1892-3 of about 140,000 as compared with the figures 
for 1891-92, but it must be understood that this decrease 
was not due to the operation of any new law, as many per- 
sons suppose. During September and October, 1892, immi- 
gration was practically suspended, owing to the strict 
quarantine regulations, and it did not begin again until 
January, 1893. During the months that have since 
elapsed, the financial depression in this country has acted 
as a check on intending immigrants. Still, in spite of 
these two checks, which, it should be borne in mind, operate 
only temporarily, we received nearly half a million immi- 
grants. Of this vast number only 1063 were refused a 
landing, in accordance with the provisions of our immigra- 
tion laws, and only 577 were returned to the countries 
from whence they came by reason of their having become 
public charges within a year after landing. in ail, there- 
fore, but 1640 out of 440,793 were actually shut out as 
being undesirable addition to our population. 

Since June 30, 1893, there have arrived at New York 
alone, 172,847 immigrants, in spite of the financial depres- 
sion, which always operates as a check on immigration. 
Of all the immigrants who arrived at New York during 
1893 — 352,885 in number — but 312 
excluded as liable to become a public charge. 


the year were 
Yet during 
the past few weeks hundreds of recent arrivals have 
besieged the Immigration Office in New York, asking to be 
sent back to their native land because they cannot support 
themselves here. As it has been impossible to send these 
poeple back in the great majority of cases, they have been 
obliged to remain here, to become a burden on our com- 
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munities. Certainly these facts suggest that these people 
should not have been allowed to land in the first place. 

In regard to the illiteracy of our most recent immi 
rants, the statistics of two months, October and December, 
1893, are very striking. During October there landed 
New York 15,406 persons, of whom 1846 could not read, 
1787 could not write, and 1726 could 


In December, 11,262 persons landed in New York, 


neither read nor 


write. 


whom nearly 3000 could neither read nor write, and 


one-half had no profession or occupation. 
The foregoing statistics are worthy of careful and seri 
is consideration. It has already been shown what have 
heen some of the effects of our recent enormous immigra- 
tion in inereasing the numbers of the pauper and crimi 
al classes and in 


introducing disturbing influences ; 


i, in connection with the problem of work and wages, 


there can be no need of stating, what must be apparent at | 


a glance, that every shipload of immigrants landed on our 
shores during these hard times increases the number of the 
inemployed, increases the competition for work, and in 


reases the burden which philanthropic citizens already 


have to bear. It has been well said by 


this subject, that “there are other and nobler 


} 


which bear upon nearer duties of } 


regard to 
lood, color, race, before exercising vicarious hospital 
strangers without racial claim to generosity at the expense 
ustice to their own people.” In permitting 


— 
us it is to-<day,we are not only impairing 


immigra 
the high tone 
of American civilization, but are enc ouraging the de spotic 

ernments of Europe to neglect and oppress their pe ople 

This aspect of the immigration proble mis an important 
ne and deserves more general recognition. It is clearly 
brought out by Mr. Arnold White in an article on the Im 
migration of Aliens in the Charities Review for December. 
Referring to the wholesale immigration of Russian refugees 


United Mr. 


White Says: “Tf the facts with regard to Russia were 


nto his own country and 


into the 


States, 


grappled with, it would be at once seen that the new exo 
] 


is is caused by the old religious wrong. Russia is not 


ily backward and undeveloped, but abounds with the 


raw 


The 


materials of enormous weath. Nature is not at fault. 


irse of despotic pride and 


d. To admit the legions of refugees flying from 

economic conditions prevailing under the religious barba 

ism that the Russian rulers inflict upon an ignorant and 
nanal - = ] : 

sensual people, 1s to provide those ruiers with a satety 

valve which delays the explosion that must arrive but for 

the short-sighted policy both of America and Great Britain. 


All 


All revolutions are revolutions of the stomach. revo 


itions are caused by wrong. A _ revolution in 
overdue.” What Mr. White says of Russia is true also, 
though to a less degree, of other European countries. It 
is a,point which should be carefully considered by those 
who are opposed to more stringent immigration laws. 

In the light of nine months’ experience of the amended 
imuwigration act, we now know that, as was predicted, it 
has not operated to check materialiy the numbers or im- 
The hurried ex- 
amination before embarking is practically a mere form,and 


prove the character of our immigrants. 


criminals, ‘assisted’ immigrants, and other persons who 
ought to be debarred can and do still come to us. There 
is a little more red tape ; that is about all. It is our plain 
duty, not only to ourselves but to all who have come to our 
lands to be Americans, to put a further check on undesira 
ble immigration ; and the educational test, if only one is to 
be applied, is by far the best. It would probably reduce our 
immigration between one-quarter and one-third, and those 
who would be debarred by such a test would be such as are 


now our most undesirable immigrants. 


It is evident that Congress is ready to give what is | 


needed in this direction, if the demand is made direct and 


forcible ; and the present winter is the most favorable time 


to make such a demand. It is true that other important 


matters are now occupying the attention of Congress, but 
the condition of the unemployed throughout the country is 
such that a general movement for more stringent immi- 
gration laws is likely to be successful. 
{opERT DEC. Warp. 


One of the most 
The 


Dawe’s recollections of Stanton 


interesting papers in this excellent 


number of Atlantic is that containing Senator 
under Lincoln. 
ing the official relations of 
Dawes says: “Mr. Stanton knew nothing of polities and 
would have none of them in the study of a campaign, and 
took no account of public opinion. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that often considerations not to be ignored by 


Mr. Lincoln had no weight with his Secretary in deter- 


. . . r . . | 
mining the policy of the War Office. Hence, at times, there 


were short antagonisms; but Mr. Lincoln, when he could 


not be convinced, always in the end wona cheerful acqui- 
Such an occasion was that when the President, | 


escence. 
yielding to special political considerations, had issued an 
order allowing the officials of a particular Congressional 
district short of its quota of men to fill it out by enlist, 


a recent writer on | 
traditions | 
brothers in | 


ty to} 


ignorance broods over the| 


the | 


Russia is 


In discuss- | 
President and Secretary, Mr. | 


/enlist in our army. Mr. Stanton, looking at it soberly from 
J 
ja military point of view, considered it exceedingly unwise, 


| with the order. At an interview Mr. Lincoln was made to 
| see pretty clearly the mistake, but 


having gone too far to 
answering, “| Mr. 


A sharp reply from 
I 


reckon, Secretary, you will 


execute the 


“Mr. The order is an 
proper one, and I cannot execute it,” 


order.” Mr. Stanton, 


President, I cannot do it im- 
brought back a re- 
sponse calm but unmistakable in its tone: “ Mr. Secretary, 
| it will have to be done.” And it was done without further 
criticism. 


admitting the mistake,saying that the 
| ) 


Mr. Lincoln afterward wrote to General Grant 


‘blunder was his 
, 7 “ 
and not the Secretary's, and would not be repeated, 


THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


llow strange 


No singit 


und ead the change from summer, here: 


¢ birds, no flowers to meet our sight, 
No fresh surprise, no kindling, keen delight 


Only an awe, 
As through the gloom the ghostly trees appear 
Cold, naked limbs, 
And making moan through all the day and night, 


And s 


Far off the sun, and far the gloomy sky, 


almost akin to fear, 


upraised for heat and light, 
ke nt boles, ict OUT 


nd and gray and drear 


And silenc 


No sit 


e. save for wl ispe rs, all around, 


ging brooks, no falls to laugh and ery, 
No signs of life, no pleasant, wholesome sound, 
Even the cold congeals our passing sigh, 


And sends it floating, snow-mist, to the ground. 


FraANK H. Sweet. 


Peace Dale, R. 1 





THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 


| PROFESSOR POULTON’'S 


SIXTH 
| 

} 

| 

] 


AND SEVENTH LECTURES. 


In reply to the question as to what books might be con- 
pi} | > 


sulted in reference to the colors of animals, Mr. Poulton 


gave the following list 


Wallace, 
| Beddard 


Darwinism 
Colors of Animals 
Beddard, Animal Coloration 
| Wallace, Essays 
Wallace, 
Darwin, Descent 


on Natural Selection. | Now published as one 

lropical Nature § volume 

of Man in Relation to Sex (the 

latter being the important part as regards these lectures.) 

Belt, Naturalist in Nicaragua 

Jates, Naturalist on Amazon 

Weismann, Studies in the Theory of Descent. 
the Origin of the Markings of Caterpillars.) 


and Selection 


(The 


essay on 


The subject of the sixth lecture was Mimicry, the term 
used when certain insects show the colors and markings 
This sub- 


| ject has awakened the most wide-spread interest, and has 


possessed by insects belonging to other families. 


been studied most thoroughly with moths and_ butterflies. 
Among them a palatable form will imitate the conspicuous 
markings of a nauseous form and thus escape from its 
enemy by its false warning colors. It is a pure imposture, 
and vet those thus protected gain 80 long as they do not 
heneanien too commonr. If they should equal or exceed in 


number the nauseous forms having the same coloring, their 


signal markings would be of no avail. Their success de- 


pends upon the abundance of those which have the true 


| ment of their nauseous qualities. 

Mimicry in man means a conscious imitation. There is 
none such in insects, and thus there is a mistaken applica- 
tion of this word which had made confusion. ‘The natural- 
ists of the early part of this century noticed that some harm- 
but the 


me aning of this was not known until the theory of evolu- 


less insects resembled other disagreeable ones, 





tion was advanced. The Origin of Species was published 


and in 1862 Mr. H. W. Bates published his paper 


}- 


in 1859, 


| these remarkable resemblances. These were made in 


| study in London, when comparing the materials collected 
| in his journey to the valley of the Amazon. Darwin was 
| greatly pleased with the conclusions drawn, and said that 
“they were too good to be appreciated by the great mob of 
naturalists without souls.” Soon after Bates, the subject 
was studied by A. R. Wallace in his travels in the Malay 
| Archipelago, and by Tryomon in South Africa, and their 


papers were published by the Linnzan Society. 


The Heliconide, a group of nauseous butterflies having 
conspicuous colors, was the first to be studied in relation to 
mimetic resemblances. Their unpleasant taste is so strong 
that it continues long after death. It is found that in col- 
lections they are not destroyed by mice as are other butter- 
flies. The Pieride# are a group entirely palatable, gener- 
ally of white butterflies, of which, however, one shows the 
‘brilliant colors and characteristic markings of the first 


named group and becomes entirely unlike its relatives. 
Fritz Miller was the first to suggest that there should 


retreat in good faith he adhered to the order, simply | 


have to| 


warning colors and which give a wide-spread advertise- | 
- 5S 


in which he gave to the world his discoveries in regard to | 


his | 
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ments of such rebel prisoners as, desirous of abandoning | be but one type, and that these butterflies followed a plan 
the enemy, were willing to take the oath of allegiance and | which presented as few patterns as possible. 


In this way 
oo enemies would be the more easily taught to avoid 
|them. ‘The resemblance in the mimicking forms is only 


in|and fearing disastrous consequences, declined to comply | superficial and not at all structural. In all the characteris- 


ties by which they should be classified, they remain like 
| the unmodified members of their group. The ancestral] 
appearance of these mimicking butterflies is to be found in 
| islands, where competition is less keen, 

The the males. One in- 
stance was carefully worked out and a complete series of 
illustrations given to show the changes of one butterfly 
when the coloring of the male remained constant, while 
the females had four different forms in four different locali- 
ties, each mimicking a nauseous butterfly prevailing in 
that district. 


females mimic more than 


There is a good deal of evidence from differ- 
ent parts of the world, bearing on this subject, and Mr. 
Poulton said he should be able to give only a very small 
part of that 


which existed. The most striking examples 


were taken from the butterflies of India and Ceylon. With 
which is 
| complete, forthat species has been followed to every part of 
the world, and its different forms studied. 

Other theories 


one butterfly, there has been an examination 


besides that of Natural Selection have 


been advanced to account for this resemblance. One o 
these is that it has been brought about by something in 








the surroundings, some intluence of climate and food. 
Another theory is that of parallel development; that the 
same union of forces acting upon different animals would 
lead to common results. But in reply to these it may be 
asked, Why is the resemblance superficial only: and why 
is the mimicked form always common while the mimicking 
form is rare? By the laws of Natural Selection, the 
butterfly began with a sort of general resemblance, which 
was narrowed down to a special resemblance. The theory 
this must account as well for resem- 
blances to sticks and stones, An open mind should be 


kept for new discoveries and new suggestions, but thus far 


which accounts for 


Natural Selection is the best theory to account for these 


mimicking forms. 





The whole lecture was almost an object lesson made by 
comparison of mimicked and mimicking forms, of which 
| beautiful pictures were thrown upon the screen, It would 
be impossible for any report to give a fair idea of the interest 
| 
| 
| 


land value of such a lecture. 


With regard to the false warning colors of which such a 
careful account was given in the last lecture, experiments 
with lizards show that they are really deceived and that 
these resemblances do impress animals and may mislead 
them. ‘There are cases when mimicry passes over wider 
gaps than exist between different genera of the lepidoptera. 
The testimony is all in favor of convergence at a recent 
date, and not of an initial resemblance. 

The hymenoptera, bees and wasps, are the best de- 
fended of the insect orders, and insects of other orders 
tend to imitate them. Certain moths imitate wasps, not 
only in coloring but in attitude and vibration of wings. So 
close is this imitation that a careful observer may be 
deceived, and withdraws quickly from what he supposes to 
be a stinging insect. For a typical moth thus to resemble 
|a wasp, it loses the scales on the wings, which then become 





| transparent membranes, like the clear wings of a wasp. It 
| still keeps small scales on the edge of the wing and also on 
the veins, which make the latter more prominent and 
more in accord with the markings of a wasp’s wings. If 
| the wings of this moth be examined by a microscope when 

it is coming out of the chrysalis, it will be found that they 
| are covered scantily with the characteristic lepidopterous 
These, however, soon fall off, because the socket 
| which normally should hold ¢hem firmly is shallow and 
In all 


‘these moths having transparent wings, the rudimentary 


scales. 
| rudimentary and not calculated to retain them. 


‘scale sockets are found in the membrane. Illustrations 
| were given of two clear-winged moths, which thus re- 
sembled wasps, but in a greater and lesser degree. 

Now if this theory of Natural Selection be true, the 
more perfect the resemblance, the longer the time taken to 
By a microscopic examination of the two 
moths noticed above, that in which the resemblance was 


acquire it. 


the more perfect had smaller sockets with whichto hold the 

scales. Also the scales had a more degenerate form. Their 
outline was irregular, and the characteristic linear mark- 
ings were replaced by irregular lines. Mr. Poulton, by 
many beautiful illustrations, showed different forms of the 
rudimentary sockets and of the various stalks to the scales. 
Although the loss of the scales has been well known before, 
the mechanism by which it was accomplished has never 
before been made public. 

Other insects of different orders imitate hymenoptera. 
Among such are flies and beetles, where we have to pass 
over much wider structural difference than in the cases 

‘spoken of above. In these the insect departs very far 
\from the superficial characters of its own group in order 


| to mimic successfully. The spider, which succeeds in so 
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doing, has many structural differences to get over. There 
is a fly which has the characteristic buzz of a bee and not 
that of a fly. It is impossible to believe that these are due 
to any initial resemblances. 

In tropical countries, the poisonous coral snakes are 
usually accompanied by others which resemble them in 
coloring, but which are not poisonous. Cope would explain 
this by the theory of parallel development, but the theory 
of the advantage which the non-poisonous forms thus gain 
is sufficient. 

Mimicry is to be found only where there is a certain 
resemblance in size. Of course, it would be absurd for a 
very small form to mimic a very large one. There are 
certain large caterpillars, as thick and long as one’s finger, 
which upon being disturbed instantaneously change their 
attitude, thereby showing certain markings which look like 
eyes, and so curiously resemble large ugly creatures. An 
illustration was shown of a caterpillar who could thus 
assume the appearance of a horrid open mouth, ready to 
snatch anything which came within its reach. ‘The lizard 
seems to have been used again and again as the most con- 
venient animal with which to make experiments as to the 
value of true and false warning colors. 

Interesting pictures were shown of the leaf-carrying 
ants of tropical America, and of the insects of different 
orders which so closely mimic them. For further details 
about them, one was referred to Mr. Belt’s delightful book, 
The Naturalist in Nicaragua, which is not read as much 
as it should be by those interested in natural history. 

The subject of alluring colors was next considered, and 
these include some of the most interesting forms. In these, 
such forms and colors are assumed by one animal as to at- 
tract others, which by them expect to find a meal, instead 
of which they are devoured. An illustration was given of 
a large snapping turtle, a native of the warm waters of our 
southern coast, which is kept in an aquarium of the Lon- 
don Museum. [lis usual attitude was shown, and then his 
attitude when he had been deprived of his usual allowance 
of food. At such times, he would remain 
his mouth wide open. 


for hours with 
The tongue would thus be exposed 
to view, and on it were a series of filaments which kept in 
constant motion, looking just like worms ina hole. The 
coloring of the creature was adull green, and the great 
open mouth had every appearance of ahole. Every time 
his food was delayed, he would take this position and 
would do so at no other time. 

Beautiful pictures were shown of a fish, popularly 
called the Angler, in which the dorsal fins were reduced to 
rays and the anterior one had the appearance of a flower. 
The angler has the habit of stirring up the mud from the 
bottom, which always attracts the attention of small fish. 
In the midst of this mud would appear this attractive bit 
in form and color just over the angler’s mouth. Upon ex- 
amining the stomach of this fish it is found filled with 
smaller fish; so the angler certainly appears to be very 
successful in its methods, 

Some of these stories and illustrations seemed to take 
one almost to the border of fairy land. But that which 
exceeded them all in interest was the story of the fish living 
in deep seas. There the dim light causes a change in or- 
ganisms which goes on in two directions ; in the loss of eyes, 
and the enlargement of eyes. The food in those depths is 
very scarce, and there is a keen competition to obtain it. 
Some fish develop bright phosphorescent organs which 
would attract the fish having large eyes. Again the 
audience saw these forms not only by Mr. Poulton’s exact 
description but by charming pictures. The alluring fish 
had a long filament proceeding from the anterior part of 
the body, which was jointed or not in different forms. 
From the tip of this filament, there was diffused a brilliant 
light, which, it may be assumed, would be as attractive to 
the lower forms as fireworks are to the higher forms. The 
distance between the light and the mouth of the capturing 
fish was very slight. In this way, some of the lonely dwell- 
ers of those mysterious depths obtain their food, 


Gen. Francis A. Walker makes a brave appeal for 
financial support for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in his annual report as President of that great tech- 
nical school. He says the Institute is poor, suffering for 
lack of funds, cramped in its work ; but its poverty, he de- 
clares, “is due solely to its overwhelming success as an in- 
stitution of learning. | Enough has been bestowed upon it 
to have fairly endowed a small institution of the second 
class—an ordinary college. The reason why its needs are 
so pressing is because it has become one of the largest 
institutions of the first class. Its needs are so 
great because [it is itself so much needed.” A remark- 
able fact which General Walker states in his report is that 
“ the effect of the hard times has been not to decrease but 
rather largely to increase the attendance at the Institute.” 
It may be questioned that this is an effect of the hard 
times, but itis certainly an interesting fact in connection 
with the season of business depression. 


| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
CONSTITUTION, ADOPTED JANUARY 25, 1894. 
NAMF. 

Art. 1. This Society shall be known by the name, style 
and title of the “Daughters of the 
wealth of Massachusetts.” 


tevolution, Common- 


OBJECTS. 
Art. u. The objects of the Society shall be to keep 
alive among its members and their descendants, and 


throughout the community, the patriotic spirit of the men 
and women who achieved American Independence ; to 
collect and secure for preservation the manuscript rolls, 
records and other documents relating to the war of the 
American Revolution, and provide a place for their pres- 
ervation and a fund for their purchase; to encourage his- 
torical research in relation to such Revolution and to pub- 
lish its results; to promote and assist in the proper cele- 
bration of prominent events relating to or connected with 
the war of the Revolution; to promote social intercourse 
and the feeling of fellowship among its members, and “ to 
provide a home for and furnish assistance to such as may 
be impoverished when it is in power to do so.” 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Art. 111. Section 1. 


Any woman, a resident of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, above the age of eighteen 
years shall be eligible to membership, who has been ad- 
mitted to the “ General Society” Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, and is in good standing at the date of the applica- 
tion for membership in this Society. 

Sec. 2. Every application for membership shall be 
made in writing, subscribed by the applicant and approved 
by two members. Such application shall be accompanied 
by proof of membership in the General Society and shall 
be referred to the Registrar and Regent for approval. 

Sec. 3. No person shall approve an application for 
membership in this Society unless she personally knows 
the candidate to be worthy, and will, if admitted, be a 
A candidate cannot be proposed for 
membership or admitted to the privileges of the Society, 
unless it is approved that she {fs eligible according to the 
Constitution. 


desirable member. 


OFFICERS. 
Art. tv. The officers of this Society shall consist of a 
Regent, Vice Regent, Secretary, Treasurer, Registrar, 
Librarian, Assistant Secretary and Registrar, and Chaplain, 
all of whom, excepting the Regent, Assistant Secretary 
and Registrar, and the Chaplain, shall be chosen by ballot 
from among the members at each annual meeting. 

DUTIES OF 
Sec. 1. This State Society being a part of 
and organized by the General (or National) Society, the 
State Regent appointed by the General Society is author- 
ized to make all appointments, call a meeting of any com- 


OFFICERS, 
ART. V. 


mittee whenever she shall deem it necessary or expedient 
for the transaction of business, or the furtheranoe of the 
interests of the Society, and also perform the duties re- 
quired of the Regent, as stated in Sec. 2 of this article of 
the Constitution. She shall hold ber office for the full 
term of her original appointment and until her successor 
shall have been chosen and qualified. 

Sec. 2. The Regent shall preside at all meetings of the 
Society and of the State Council and shall exercise the 
usual functions of a presiding officer; she shall appoint 
and shall be, ex-officio, a member of 
all committees other than the 


necessary committees ; 
committee on nominations. 
She shall also have power to form Chapters and may make 
the first appointment of the principal officers of the same, 
who shall serve for a period of not less than one year. The 
Regent shall keep a general supervision of the affairs of 
the Society. 

At the first annual meeting following the expiration of 
the term of office of the Regent appointed by the General 
Society, her successor, the Regent, shall be elected by bal- 
lot from among the members and for a term of two yours: 
thus and thereafter making the election of Regent biennia 
instead of annual. 

Sec. 3. In case of the death, resignation, neglect or in- 
ability to serve, the duties of the office of Regent shall de- 
volve upon the Vice-Regent. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall conduct the general cor- 
respondence of the Society and keep a record thereof. She 
shall notify all qualified and accepted candidates of their 
admission, and perform such other duties as the Society or 
the State Council may require. She shall have charge of 
the Constitution and By-Laws, historical and other records 
and documents of the Society, other than those required to 
be deposited with the Registrar. She shall notify the 
Registrar of all admissions to membership and transmit to 
her the applications and proofs of eligibility of all persons 
so admitted. She shall give due notice of the time and 
place of all meetings of the Society and of the State Coun- 
cil, and shall keep fair and accurate records of all the pro- 
ceedings and orders of the Society. 





Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall collect and keep the funds 





and securities of the Society, and shall deposit the same in 
some bank in Boston, to be approved by the State Council. 
She shall pay all bills that are properly attested or ap- 
proved by the Regent or Secretary, taking vouchers there- 
for and shall make a written report at each annual meet- 
ing. ‘The accounts of the Treasurer shall be audited at the 
end of each fiscal year by a committee. 

Sec. 6. The Registrar shall receive from the Secretary, 
file and keep in a place of safety, to be approved by the 
State Council, the duplicates of the proofs upon which 
memberships have been granted, together with all docu- 
ments, rolls, or other evidences of services in the war of the 
Revolution, of which the Society may become possessed. 
She shall see that all application papers are correctly filled 
out and endorsed before they are sent to the Registrar- 
General, and she shall render such assistance to the Regis- 
trar-General as may be desired. 

Sec. 7. The Chaplain shall be a regularly ordained 
minister of a Christian denomination, and it shall be his 
duty to open and close all meetings at which he shall be 
present with the customary chaplaincy services, and per- 
form such other duties as ordinarily appertain to such 
office. 

Sec. 8. The Historian shall keep a detailed record, to 
be deposited with the Secretary, of all historical and com- 
memorative celebrations of the Society. She shall prepare 
for publication such addresses, essays and papers as the 
Secretary may be required to publish, and shall perform 
such duties as may be assigned her by the State Council. 

Sec. 9. The Librarian shall have charge of all books, 
pamphlets, library property not otherwise provided for, and 
of the relics belonging to the Society, and perform such 
duties in relation thereto as the State Council may from 
time to time prescripe. 

Sec. 10. The Regent shall have power to appoint an 
Assistant Secretary and Registrar, in the performance of 
the duties of those offices: in case of the absence of the 
Secretary or of her death, resignation, neglect or inability 
to serve, the duties of the office of Secretary shall devolve 
upon her, until the Secretary shall return or the vacancy in 
shlafibe.ledl 

THE STATE COUNCIL. 

Art. 6. Sec.1. The State Council shall consist of the 
Regent, Vice-Regent, Secretary, Treasurer, Registrar, 
Historian, Librarian, Assistant Secretary and Registrar, 
and the Chaplain, ex-officio, and an Executive Committee 
consisting of eight members : the latter to be chosen at each 
annual meeting from among the members in good standing. 

Sec. 2. In order to secure as far as may be in the Ex 
ecutive Committee stability of procedure and familiarity of 
precedents in the business affairs of the Society, every 
nominating committee shall, in making nomination for 
members of the Executive Committee, so arrange their 
recommendations as to provide for the retirement annually 
of not less than three or more than four of those who 
shall have served longest continuously on said committee 


and for the continuance of a proportionate number. 
CHAPTERS. 

A Chapter may be organized by any five or 

more members of the State Society subject to approval and 

Each Chapter shall 

have as officers a Chapter-Regent, a 


ART. 7. 
confirmation by the State Regent. 
Secretary and a 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
Should, however, the first annual 
meeting of the Chapter occur before the expiration of the 


meeting of the Chapter. 


period of service of the appointments made by the State 
Regent, those officers so appointed shall continue in office 
until the next annual election. The dues and fees of each 
Chapter shall be such as may be determined by the mem- 
bers thereof, but these shall be in addition to and in excess 
of the regular dues and fees payable to the General and 
State Societies. Chapters shall hold regular meetings not 
less than four times a year, one of which shall be the first 
Monday in November and shall be the annual meeting. 
The Regent of each Chapter, through the Secretary, shall 
send an annual report and list of members to the State 
Secretary immediately following the annual meeting of the 
Chapter. 
THE SEAL OF THE SOCIETY. 

Art. 8. The design for the seal shall be the same as that 
for the General Society, with the exception that the words 
«“ Commonwealth of Massachusetts” may be substituted for 
the words “ General Society” upon the ribbon at base of 
shield. 

INSIGNIA. 

Art. 9. The Insignia of the Society shall be the same 

as that of the General Society. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Art. 10. Amendments or alterations of this Constitu- 


tion may be made by a two-thirds vote of members present 
and voting at any regularor special meeting of the Society. 
The proposed changes must have been presented in writ- 
ing signed by the proposer, at a regular or special meeting 
held at least thirty days previous, and a printed copy sent 





to all members of the Society. 
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MORE TALES TOLD ON THE MARCH. 











Again a little group of those who make, day by day, 
working fields, ‘ break 
ranks’ as twilight falls, and gathering about a purring 
glowing fire fill the idle hour with idle talk of things heard 








the march through this world’s 























or seen or felt on some day in their march’s long history. 
* * 
= 














“It is odd "—Felicita it iswho speaks, musingly, her 





kind, tired eyes looking deep into the flickering glow—* It 





is odd how a line of verse will be in one’s memory half a 





lifetime, with no especial meaning attaching itself to it; 





and of a sudden, something by chance seen or heard will 





suddenly stand forth, and illuminate that line with a light 








of such new, vivid meaning, that thenceforth it is a living, 











unforgetable thing. Ever since fragmentary quotations be 








gan to jumble themselves together in my memory, l’ve 











known that line about the ‘slow, sad musie of humanity. 


always 





Of course I’ve 





thought it a picturesque, musical 








line ; 





but it never made that personal appeal to me that 





makes a thing one’s own, until a day or twoago. I was cross 








ing Beacon street at the Mt. Vernon street corner. I was 
walking abit slowly, being more than a little tired; so | 


had time to hear the forlorn, old-fashioned little ditty that 











was thinly and wheezily grinding forth by a hand-organ, 


just opposite me. 





‘Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago, 





Long, long ago! 
Sing me the songs that I loved best to hear, 
Long, long ago!’ 
the old hatd-org 


an creakily sang. 
my rather flat purse’ 


My hand went after 








—‘*QO! Whose purse isn’t flat, this awful, awful winter! ’ 
in dismal chorus, thus, ber auditors— 
—* For I'm almost as unprincipled an enemy as Cas- 
sandra to modern fashions of anti-almsgiving.” 
‘ Not nearly!” 


—briefly and definitely, from Cassan- 
dra’s fire-lit corner. “Partly because you couldn't be as 
good an enemy to anything as I can. Weren't born that 
way. Partly because you only give to street begyars 
when they beg well, ’cause then they’re pitiful; and I give 
to’em when they beg badly, too; cause then they’re Dick 
ens-y and picturesque !” 

“Well, my hand went to my purse, as I crossed the 
street. The organ grinder was a very old man. He was 
sitting on a bit of ragged, draggled carpet, pushed hard 
against the State House fence. His face had that curious 
dull expressionlessness that belongs to poverty in age; as 
if a few of life’s buffets waked keen suffering, but too many 
of them had stunned and beaten into insensibility of the 
soul. He and his organ seemed to have the same sort of 


rheumatism ; the stiffness of the poor old Knotted hand 
that turned the crank had its exact correlative in the sort 


of music it called forth. 





It was a gray day, with a few wet 
snowflakes dropping discouragedly down into the thick 
mud, People walked dispiritedly. Occasionally a smart 
equipage came dashing by, and the mud from its wheels 
spatted thickly upon the old man and his organ. And the 
thin, pathetic, querulous song went on,— 





—‘ Long, long ago, 


Long ago 


“ And of a sudden something said, in my heart : 





‘The slow, sad music of humanity!’ 
—And ina moment the sense of how that wheezy old or- 
gan, turned by that grimy, weary, old hand, was voicing, 


in that gray minute,a whole world of loveless age, of un- 





O 


| —briskly, from Matron Martha. “Our janitor’s little girl 
| was very lame, as she passed through the hall the other 


year, an’ this was a real nice way to do it!" 


| when I was a cabin-boy in the merchant marine. 


STON _ 
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day, and I asked him if she had been hurt. ‘O no, ma’am!’ 
—said he. I wouldn’t let 


her be vaccinated on the arm, because my wife says that 


‘That's only her vaceination. 


when she grows up, an’ goes out into society in short 
sleeves, the scar might be mortifyin’! 

* * 

. 
“We 


bought tickets for the policeman’s ball—we always do. 


“T can cap that!”—somebody else, gleefully. 


Ilarry says it may not be so showy a charity as subscrip- 
tions to foreign missions, but it’s more American. Well, we 
offered the tickets to our janitor; and he thanked us very 
much, and said they’d been sayin’ at home that his eldest 


girl, Amanda, ought to be brought out into society, this 


Water's 
scarcer at sea, you know, than anything else, except, may- 
be, 


} 
aione, 














religion. And sailors are careless; let 


they'd drain the water 


if they were 


and were thirsty enough, 
} 


MATTreis at One vo; 


never remembet there was a to-morrow; 


never think of the time when they might be afloat in an 


| open boat on the great salt sea, with only those few swal 


ows a water-kee holds, between them and the most awful 


death a man can die. So to impress the preciousness of 
water on the ship’s hands, do you know what the old cap- | 
tains used to do? They used to provide one dipper for 


water to be drunk out of; and if any one drank out of any- 


thing else, he’e catch—what I'd rather not particularize. 


And then they hung that dipper at the tip-top of the high- 
est mast; and if man or boy wanted a drink, he wanted it 
and 
on its hook, after he’d 
Consequence was that before the men had made 
bad 


they were thirsty enough to realize what it would 


badly enough to climb up after that dipper—yes, 


climb back again, too, and hang it 
used it. 
up their minds to earn their drink 


especially in 


weather 
be to feel like that, and the water wasted and gone, past 


any earning!” Dorotny Lunprt. 


FORMATION OF SOILS. 


GEORGE H. BARTON BEFORE ritt BOSTON 


23, 1894. 


SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETY, JANUARY 
The 


the dec ( 


soil, as you probably all know, is formed, first, by 


m position of the rocks forming a crust in the 


earth ; and second, by the action of organic agencies upon 
that decomposed rock. The first thing that has to happen 
is that the rock should be decomposed to a certain amount; 
then, organic agencies, either large or small, acting upon 
it, absorb certain portions from the atmosphere; and the 
leaves drop to the ground and decay, producing in time an 
accumulation of material that we call soil. 

I wish to take up the subject of decomposition of rock 
for the reason that I found an exceptionally good exposi- 
tion of the decomposition of rocks exposed in Medford. 
Last year I happened over an area of that city which had 
recently been cut out for building new streets, and found 
that this had exposed something that was of exceptional 
interest. Since then I have spent considerable time in 
examining the region. 

In one place a ledge, much decomposed, was exposed, 
which had itself been dug away and dropped by the glacial 
motion. The body of the material had become a coarse 


soil, and the fragments which remained more or less unal- 





pitied, sordid poverty, of dumb, homely sorrow, crushed 
my heart ”"— 





—* And made your nickel a quarter, /’ll wager’”’—from 
Cassandra. 

—* And | never again can hear that line, without hear- 
ing that poor little ditty, and hearing through it the tale 
of poor humanity it told.” 

* * 
* 

— Do you remember the man who read Shakespeare's 
plays for the first time, and said he didn’t believe there 
were ten men in Boston who could have written those 
plays?”—Bella speaks. “For honest naiveté and queer 
fumble-wittedness, I met a little second cousin of his the 


other day. She was a rosy, shy, sweetly rustic little coun- 


try lass, newly come to town and trying to phrase for me | 


her wonderment at all town’s frightening complexities. 
‘Everybody dresses so stylish and fine,’ she said; ‘and 
everybody stands so differently, and walks so differently, 


and sits so differently from what we do in the country, | 
that I feel queer all the time, and as if folks must be notic- | 


ing how different I am. 


street, | feel sure everybody I meet is saying to themselves, 


How funny and countryfied that girl looks and acts !—But | 
I suppose that’s silly—isn’t it ?’—lifting her big, innocent | 














brown eyes to mine. 




















more than one person in ten who's saying so—is there?’ ’ 


= * 
* 


“O we're a land of social aspirations, and no mistake !’ 














, 








Why, when I walk along the | 7 ‘ ; 
7? me | it is like the gradual change of night into the light of day. 


‘I suppose that really there isn’t | 


all 


mass of rock with cracks down through it; decomposition 


tered had remained. This entire cliff was once one 
had gone on along the cracks and caused the rocks to be 
€ - - PP 
separated, and in time they wil! drop down and be separate 
boulders. 
You often find 


roeks of this formation, and we can trace them in all stages 


a sort of onion-skin structure in the 


of gradation. What I want you to appreciate is that all 
the material with the exception of the upper layer is rotten 
rock. 


posited by the glaciers. 


It has not been moved at all, as has the soil de- 
If we were to dig in a little far- 
ther we should come to solid rock. 

In another place, we can draw asharp line dividing the 





| two formations, all below the line being perfectly solid rock. 
This line may be polished, or may be a rough, irregular, 
| broken line, but it is a sharply marked line. 


from material perfectly rough to material that is hard, 


more 


be severa 
dred feet. 


| appe 
| was altered. 


veins running up through the rotton rock and having the 


| widened and form separate fragments or boulders. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


South of the 


clacial area we find no lines like that. We gradually pass 
eS 


like common rock ; we pass through rock that is per- 
fectly solid am) perfectly unaltered—there is no place | 


where we can draw a line and say all above is solid rock— fine 


In the southern regions where we find this material it may ' 
| hundred feet in thickness—three or four hun-| very lasting soil that is produced. 

We find the conditions, as far as the general 
arance is concerned, as they were before the rock 
If it is a rock highly veined, we find quartz 





same relations as they had in the unaltered rock and being 
as hard as they were then. 

In another place is a vein running down through on 
this side, another one on the other side. You can see the 
quartz vein passing through the unaltered rock. These 
veins that we find in the unaltered rock remain in the same 
position in the altered material. It is very exceptional to 
find anything of this kind in the northern region. 
the question presents itself: 


Now 
Did this take place before 
glacial times or afterward ? A certain amount, I think, must 
have taken place before glacial times, but at the same time 
I find evidences that certain portions of it have taken place 
since. Some of the portions left exposed to the atmosphere 
still show traces of that old glacier. These still are pre- 
served, but when we come to touch them we find that the 


rock crumbles. It could not possibly have existed in this 


*,° crumbling condition and receive that polish if it were not 
** You've wondered why I drink so little water?” solid. It must have been hard, unaltered rock at tha 
thus the Giant from the Sea. “It’s a trick I learned | time. 


In another place a large portion is rotten rock; but a 


The line be- 
tween these portions seems practically horizontal far away 


certain portion of it is transported material. 


and then changes directly and runs straight up. Here is 
an indication that the rock was solid rock when the glacier 
was formed. The glacial motion was from the northwest 
to the southeast, and plowed out a groove which filled with 
the debris. 


Each fragment stands outin relief. The frag. 


| ments show very readily the gradual change from the solid 


rock into small boulders. In a short time the lines will be 


The 
loose material is ground-up rock, mechanically but not 
chemically changed. It has the same composition as the 
rock from which it was formed. Ilere we have two very 
distinct types of loose material. 

Another instance in point is in the town of Clinton, one. 
quarter mile from the Junction depot, on the land of Mr. 
Gibbs, and was uncovered about 1875 


at the time of the 


large wash-out there. A large body of water gave way and 


washed out some of the railroad track, and washed off the 
| accumulation of sand and gravel and left this exceptionally 


fine view. Looking in one direction, everything is smooth 


and round; in the other, anything but smooth and round, 
The 


| vlacial motion’came from one direction and smoothed the 


for the general impression is rough and irregular. 


northern slope and passed over, leaving rough edges on the 
southern side. [ consider these two views sufficiently vala- 





able to pay for a trip from Boston to Clinton and return. 
| Here we have a class of material that is entirely distinct 
from the material we saw in the other case. This is material 
This till, on glacial débris, 
produces very good soil, but not so good as the decomposed 


that will not alter any further. 


rock that has all constituents necessary for a good soil. 
At the pumping station in Brighton, near Allston, I 
found an old dike formerly surrounded by slate, uncovered 
They left 
This shows 
This rock 
was filled with cracks by the cooling of the mass after it 


by workmen digging away the latter material, 
this standing as material they did not want. 
decomposition of what had been solid rock. 
had been solidified. As it cooled down, the atmospheric 
agencies worked and cracked it, and the fragments are 
becoming more and more round as they are exposed to the 
action of the weather. 

Alumina, which is the base of the decomposing rocks, 
changes from the unaltered to the altered simply with a 
The ferric oxide is 

If water is added, 
The ferrous oxide decreases with the 


larger per cent of the ferric oxides. 
red and always produces a red color. 
it becomes yellow. 
water and has been entirely changed from the ferrous to 
ferric. Where the rock is entirely broken down we have 
the change complete. 

It is this breaking up of this solid rock that gives us the 
material on which that action can take place and produce 
our soils. What gives us our soil is a certain proportion 
of this material being left in the position of decomposition 
Granite has lost a 
certain amount of the potash that was in it. 


in the first place—no sand or gravel. 





The per cent 
It contains no lime, no 
The quartz cannot be altered by any 
water action to amount to anything. 


of iron is very slight indeed. 


| 
| 


' 


calcium, no water. 
The first action is a 
change of the iron to the ferric condition. The carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere takes the potash, it becomes soluble 
Quartz is of no earthly ae- 
count to a plant to amount to anything, except in giving 
stability to the stalk. We find that rye grows better on 
a sandy soil than on other soils because it takes up a large 





and passes off in the water. 








| 


| amou 
Sometimes the loose material Is ground very fine; as 
As this is exposed 
on the surface, decomposition takes place, as it does in 


nt of the silica. 


as clay itself, but is not true clay. 


every case, from the solid rock, and it is a very good and 
| 5 The hills are as a rule 
Decomposition is going on all the 
time and producing a good soil material. 

The lecture was profusely illustrated by lantern slides, 


photographs and specimens of the rock and soil. 


| 


of very great interest. 
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FOR SAYNTE VALENTYNE, HIS DAYE. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 

Goe, little Rhyme, & greete Her, 
Goe, tel Her yt I thinke 

Things infinitely sweeter 
YI maie putt in Inke; 

Ye Musick of ye meter 
Shal linger on ye Aire 

Ye whiles She turns ye Leaves & learns} 

Ye Secrett hidden there. 


F lye, little Leafe of Paper, 
Flye, merrie-hearted Bird, 

& lett your Fancie shape Her 
Some dear & simple Word, 

Soe sweete it sha’n’t escape Her 
& if a Blushe you see 

Steale upp & chase across Her face, 

Return & counsell me. 


Haste, little God! I send Her, 
Bye You, ys MS, 

Weh hopefull Love has penned Her 
Withe quill in Honie dipt ; 

Haste ; bidd Her Heart be tender 
Unto yé lightsome Line 

Where | in maske have come to aske 

To be Her Valentyne ! 


LITERATURE. 


DEAN STANLEY. 


Tue Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENKHYN STAN 
LEY, LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. By Rowland E. 
Prothero, M. A., with the cooperation and sanction of the 
Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A delicate lad 
averse to athletics, shy, given to an indoor life of reading 
and study; a very Hamlet in his indecision 
boy,’ indeed, of the much-abused ‘ Sunday-school book’ - 


of a marked nervous temperament, 


the ‘ good 


who would have ventured to predict that young Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley was not only to carry off one prize after 
another at Rugby and Oxford, but, as a man, to take also 
many of those larger prizes which the Church of England 
reserves for her favored sons, failing of a bishopric only 
from the vehemence of his championship of liberty of 
opinion, and passing a larger portion of his time in the 
stormy element of theological controversy ? 

Such a contrast between the probable and actual out- 
come of a life points out the value of proper environment 
and education. 
may account for his pugnacity, but how easily that trait 


The Celtic blood in Dean Stanley’s veins 
might have displayed itself in unworthy strife! Yet in no 
position which he honored — and their titles no less than 
their multiplicity overwhelm an American reader — does 
he seem to have shown bitterness, and, though repeatedly 
assailed in his fight for freedom of interpretation, his let- 
ters show repeatedly how carefully he discriminated be- 
tween the position which he attacked and the men who 
defended it; while many an act of thoughtful kindness 
recalls Whittier’s line, declaring that 
“The bravest are the tenderest." 

So full and rich a life, flowing continuously into literary 
expression, leaves, necessarily, an immense amount of 
material for a biography. One is tempted to say here that 
this difficulty has scarcely been overcome: by the joint au- 
thors, and that less bulk would have given greater value. 
Not that any letters of such a man can fail of a certain 
interest, but, after all, one or two letters would have given 
the author's style of treating foreign scenes, for example ; 
while here and there the brief extracts of some half a 
dozen lines seem unnecessary to give point to the narration. 
The brilliant record of school-boy days — the loneliness 
succeeded by friendly appreciation, the reverence and love 
which Dr. Arnold inspired, all the little incidents of 
Rugby life that recall ‘Tom Brown at Rugby’; the love 
of poetry and history, the ingrained aversion to mathe- 
matics and the fairly humorous incapacity for ‘ practical’ 
affairs — it is no wonder that these and other points which 
might be mentioned should have tempted the compilers 
beyond their endurance, until the reader is fain to cry, 
Enough! of the record not alone of the schoolboy, but of 
the Oxford undergraduate. 

Dean Stanley’s delight in travel serves to break yet 
more completely an orderly and continuous account. Even 
as early as his childish days at Seaforth the reader is 
obliged to accompany him to the Pyrenees; he is scarcely 
settled at Oxford before one finds him abroad in Italy and 
Greece ; the disturbances in Paris in 1848 attract him there, 
while still connected with the University; and his acceptance 
of a canonry at Canterbury is signalized by a long tour 
embracing Egypt and the Holy Land; while tours to the 
north and south of Europe, another eastern trip — this 
time.as the chosen companion of the Prince of Wales — 
together with the visit to America, which renewed for a 





en 


short space something of his old enthusiasm, crushed and | minster a common ground for different parties in the 
stunned by the death of his wife, Lady Augusta Stanley —| Church—though a measure of success seems to have at- 


fo these give a variety to Dean Stanley’s life, though the 
| many shiftings of the scene must have proved well-nigh the 
despair of his biographers. 





As the book points out, a certain change took place in 
| Dean Stanley's organization as he grew into manhood. 
Two of the five senses — taste and smell — departed, and 
his early love for scenery as scenery died out, to have its 
place filled by a passion for historical research which went 
far afield from the library of the student and was content 
itself. 
thinks the average American reader, “he could have found 
little in ¢AZs country to attract him!” Alas for the tele- 
scopic gaze of the American who can see no ‘ history’ short 


with nothing save the actual scene “ Surely,” 


of Europe! There was ‘history’ for Dean Stanley in our 
very youthfulness, and his quick instinct for historical par- 
allels quickened anew at the sight of a great nation in its 
formative stage. At Salem — “surrounded by guests and 
speakers who derived their name and lineage from the first 
settlers"; with a descendant of Gov. Endicott on one side 
and a representative of Winthrop on the other — “ It was,” 
he says, “as if one were sitting at table far back in the 
opening of English or European history, with the grand- 
sons or great-grandsons of Ilengist and Horsa, or of Clovis 
Thus keenly did he feel the 
“ Titanic forces, taking birth 

in divers seasons, divers climes; 

For we are ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times 


and Pepin.” 


” 


Any account of the life of Dean Stanley — perhaps the 
most distinguished Broad Chureliman of his time in Eng- 
land — deals necessarily with those theological storms 
which have swept over the Church of England during a 
large portion of this century; ‘ panics’ rather than ‘ storms’ 
might have been his word for them. These movements 
have a literature of their own, but they are given in mach 
detail, and the atmosphere of this portion of the biography 
is heavy with ecclesiasticism. Dean Stanley's tolerance 
It is 


an old story, how, disliking as he did the aggressiveness of 


is no less marked than is his whole-hearted chivalry. 


Bishop Colenso’s style, he nevertheless stood forth as his 
champion, daring the Church of England to attack himeelf 


-wealthy, honored and famous for those very state- 


ments that put Bishop Colenso in jeopardy. Broadly as 
he interpreted Articles and Creed, Dean Stanley did not 
countenance that forced exegesis which, in his own words, 
made “anything mean anything” while his own conception 
of the elastic form of the universal church appears in the 
following private letter to an American friend, not included 
among those of the biography : 
DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, Feb. 14, 1871. 

My dear Sir: 

I beg to thank you for your deeply interesting letter and no 
less deeply interestingessay. I need hardly say that its gen- 
eral ideas are as water in adry and thirsty land. Within the 
last three or four years there has sprung upin this country, 
perhaps in Europe generally, what seems to me an eclipse of the 
true idea of Religion in its national aspect. Nonconformists 
and High Churchmen, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, are 
laboring to degrade and confine the great doctrine of the univer- 
sal life of Christianity within the narrowest forms of modern 
pseudo-orthodoxy. It is a comfort to think that there isa sound 
heart on the other side of the Atlantic. You remember Clough’s 
beautiful lines, describing how the traveller gazes towards the 
East for the first light of the rising sun—and lo! it is the West 
thatis firstaglow. Thatis what I feel in reading your letter 
and your article. tis, as lam sure you have rightly seen, a 
misconception of my meaning, when people imagine that I 
fight vehemently for Establishments as such. 
cate is the motive or conception of religion which forms the 
basis of attack—viz., the thought that every church must be 
founded on some peculiar traditional doctrine. What I value 
is the conception of religion that is the basis of every ritual 
church, and which, in a large measure, was the basis of the old 
Catholic Church before the Reformation: viz., the thought that 
every church ought to be the expression of the religious thought 
and feeling of the whole commuuity in which it exists. 

I much admire the manner in which you have worked out 
the forms in which Free Liberal Theology is developed in the 
action of modern states and modern civilization. 

There is one small matter in which it seems to me that you 
are mistaken, and in which I may speak disinterestedly, as I 
have not yet become, and am never likely to be, a Bishop. No 
doubt Bishops (p. 332) have often ‘voted with the ministry 
which appointed them. But this is not usually the case, as I 
think that you will find (as Ihave indicated in my essays on 
the Irish Church and No. 8 in Church and State) that there 
are appointments of this mode of promotion, which would else 
be impossible. 

Accept my warm thanks, and my sincere hope that we may 
some day meet in the flesh, as well asin the spirit. 

Yours truly, 
A. P. STANLEY. 

The Church feeling against Liberal- 
ism manifested itself when Dean Stanley attempted to 
make Westminster Abbey a place where Anglican clergy- 
men of all opinions might feel free to speak. Keble, Pusey 
and Liddon declined, and considerable correspondence 
ensued. Praising Rev. F. D. Maurice’s “holiness and 
devotedness,”” Dr. Liddon writes : 


But mere moral goodness is nota suflicient basis for engag- 
ing in a public profession to teach the people a common faith. 
You must draw the line somewhere; and the question is one of 
degree. Noone doubts Channing’s goodness. Yet Channing 
taught Socinianism in terms. 


strong High 





What I depre- | 


If the Dean found himself powerless to make West-| less of ‘ realism,’ would choose. 


| tended this effort later—at least he succeeded in making 
it a specially attractive and helpful place for the ‘ masses’ 
Special 


services with extra music—innovations that brought hie 


|—if one must use that somewhat snobbish word. 


assailants upon him once more—services for children and 
(more powerful, perhaps, than any service) his personal 
|interest in the poorer people who came into Westminster 
Abbey and his kindness in showing them its historical 
treasures; all these things brought the ancient structure 
with all the memories that had clustered about it into touch 
with the common, daily life, and vivified the rather dry 
bones of ecclestiastical function and ceremonial. 

Wanting in appreciation alike for architecture and 
music, Dean Stanley’s delight in Westminster found its 
inspiration on the historic side, and his endeavors to ascer- 
tain the location of some of the half-forgotten memorials of 
the past were supplemented by his Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey. 

His literary activity was great; yet the impression 
which the reader draws from the remarks upon his various 
works—and many of them are reviewed—is that he took 
the poetic rather than the strictly philosophical or critical 
view; so that his writings have a vividness and color 
which is sometimes achieved at the expense of exactness 
This defect 


character of the subject—in historical writing the power 





in details. varies in seriousness with the 
to put the scene all but visibly before the reader's eyes 
may palliate an inaccuracy that would be inexcusable in a 
purely scientific work. Those who have seen Dean Stan- 
ley’s handwriting may easily surmise an additional source 
Writing once toa tradesman, the answer was 
After some time it came to hand : 
“ Not being acquainted,” wrote the tradesman, “ with the 


I asked 


of error. 
not at once forthcoming. 
ealigraphy of the higher orders, a friend to 
decipher parts of the note.” 

The later years of Dean Stanley's life show him gentle, 
patient and active under severe grief—the loss of friends, 
relatives and, more crushing than all, the loss of his true 
helpmeet, Lady Augusta Stanley. Yet, as a whole, his 
life seems to have been singularly fortunate and happy. 
Free from pecuniary cares, going on in orderly succession 
from position to position in an ecclesiastical institution o 
long establishment, his life-long environment shows a truly 
Smal] 
wonder that with all his interest in his fellow-beings, his- 


English absence of hustle, push and scramble. 


torical as well as contemporary, he should have been lack- 
ing in capacity for details of business! 

One misses, perhaps, the keen humor and sparkling wit 
as well as a fondness for epigram that made the letters of 
James Russell Lowell so quotable; but these two large 
volumes with their ample citations will be a storehouse for 
the future investigator. One name must surely link itself 
in the mind of the reader with that of the great Broad 
Church Dean of the Old World —that of the ‘ great Bishop’ 
of the New. 

A list which does not claim to be an exhaustive one of 
Dean Stanley's publications forms the appendix, and there 
is an index as well. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 

Her Provincial Cousin, A Story of Brittany, by Edith 
Elmer Wood (New York: The Cassell Publishing Co.), is 
a recent addition to the ‘Unknown’ Library. 


The plot is 
simple, and the style piquant and vivid; while the stage 
setting, so to speak, is in keeping with the somewhat 
The heroine herself, fresh 
from the sophisticated life of Paris, is in admirable con- 


romantic tone of the story. 


trast to the dull, hard-working, superstitious Breton peas- 
ants; and the hardness, cynicism and indifference born of 
her training are deftly indicated with a few light touches. 
Incidentally, it may be said that the typical jeune fille of 
| France seems to imbibe a knowledge of the wicked world 
| which leaves her American sister rather in the shade; and 


| 


| the heroine’s remarks upon her father’s habits—however 





Lark-shooting on 
| Sunday morning is a touch that warns the reader that he 
| is not in Puritan New England. 

Breton manners and customs are not dragged in to fill 
| up space—they become a real motive in the plot, lacking 
| which the story would be practically impossible ; but they 
in themselves. 


| well-deserved—jar upon the reader. 


|have a charm Here, for instance, is a 
glimpse of a Breton bride: “She wore a stiff, black skirt 
‘with a border of pink silk around the bottom, edged with 
| silver lace. 
and spangles. The two stripes of silver braid around her 
| sleeve betoken her two thousand francs of dowry. Her 

coiffe was a wonderful structure of the finest old lace—lace 
| that a duchess might envy.” 


Her girdle also was trimmed with silver lace 


There is pathos and tragedy as well as love in Her 
Provincial Cousin, but it is free from that morbid and de- 
pressing tone too common to much of modern fiction; and 
| its ending is the one that the hardened novel reader, care- 
It follows an old rule that 


! 
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hero and heroine are at length duly married. 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S POEMS. 


PRAIRIE SonGs Being Chants Rhymed and Unrhymed of the 
Level Lands of the Great West. y Hamlin Garland. With | 
Drawings by H. T. Carpenter. Cambridge and Chicago: | 
Stone and Kimball. 


Mr. Garland’s prose 


those vivid portrayals of isolation and desolation, alike in | 


howling norther and in blazing summer sun, combined 


with a daily round of severe, monotonous labor, have cer- as‘ sprangling’ and 


tainly corrected any unduly romantic ideas that an Easterner 
mav have entertained of the great West. 

‘The author’s verse is quite as realistic as is his prose; 
but notwithstanding the note of sadness that he admits and 
justifies in his ‘ Foreword,’ there are glimpses in his Prairie 
Songs of a natural beauty too opulent and abounding to be 
celebrated in a minor key. 

Of such is By the River, a song which has in it memo 
ries of New England hills and meadows as plainly as of 


western prairies, and with which Mr. Carpenter’s drawing 


nizes charmingly 


harm¢ 





*A sun-lit stream 
Flows athwart my dream, 
With a gurgle of laughter in sunny shallows 
Where rounded boulders, whit 
On a pebbly bed 


e and red 


Lie wide bespre ad, 
With shoulders and hollows, 
Smoothed down and scooped out 
By the swift water’s rout.” 


So far as the technic of this verse is concerned, it is | 


plainly in revolt against the ordinary standards of criticism. 
Walt Whitman’s influence is evidently—perhaps avowedly 
—in the ascendant. 
to distinguish between those lapses which spring from in- 


competence and those variations from the ordinary form— 


justifiable or not, as the critic may deem them—which the | 


Many of Mr. Garland’s 


verses prove his ability to write with melodious smoothness 


author introduces of set purpose. 


when he so desires, while certain other stanzas, notably the 
third in A Lull in the Splendors of Brahms, have a subtle 
movement of their own; as any one who will take the| 
trouble to read them aloud may discover. 

A peculiarity of Mr. Garland’s style that is rather more 
open to criticism may be illustrated from The Whip-poor- 
will’s Hour : 

“The cool sweet air, 
The dark fern-scented woods, 
The breath of oak and pine, 
The fire-flies in the grass, 
The chirp of sleepy crickets, 
The song of the thrush, 
A lullaby of streams, 
The unutterable coolness and sweetness— 
The odor of apple blooms and grass— 
Then from the fragrant dusk of pines 
The whip-poor-will futs forth his slender cry. 


This, as the reader sees, is the Impressionistic method 
carried into literature; a series of unblended touches that 
makes the same demand upon the imagination that the Im- 
pressionist technic in painting makes upon the eye. Doubt- 
less, the reader may be supposed to know something ; but— 
colors are in their tubes and words are in the dic tionary ; ; is | 
that to be the logical outcome? Is it too Philistine to recall | 
Lowell’s remarks as to 
“The something pervading, uniting the whole, 
The before unconceived, unconceivable soul ?” 

Moreover, many of the descriptions deal with effects of 
color, wind, sunlight and shadow unknown to Eastern eyes 
and as difficult for a sea-coast man to visualize as would be 
‘effects’ to an untravelled denizen 
of the author’s favorite prairies. The “ wide dun land, 
where the fierce suns smite and the wind is a furnace 


a catalogue of marine 


pictures of Western life and |— all these and many more that might be given illustrate 


scenery are already well known to the reading public ; and | the difficulty already indicated. 


be preserved in newspapers and periodicals is once more 
being discussed, writes Mr, A 


Yet the most captious critic is bound | 





STON COMMON WEALT! 








might be 5 ated thus: Break what hearts you lines, and | Pe breath” - the wheat field vee “A maavel ‘al yellow fe 
kill such subordinate characters as you choose, so that the | green’ 


“ Broad fields of newly-risen wheat 
Whereon lie curving, burnished pools 
Of smooth rose-golden water” ; 


while later in the season, perhaps, 
“On every side 
The golden stubble stretches, 
Looped and laced with silvery spiders’ webs” ; 


The curious use of a dash or a period to take the place of 
a syllable—like a ‘rest’ in music—the use of such words(?) 
‘conjury’ mark some other peculiari- 
ties of this verse. No one can accuse Mr. Garland’s Muse 


of undue subjectivity; his descriptions are practically 
neutral so far as the revelation of any special mood is con- 
cerned; though his dialect songs deal with human nature 
and show no little pathos. The contrast between city and 
country life—always to the advantage of the latter—is a 
familiar theme; and one reads this verse with a feeling 
that one is at least getting the facts as to Western scenery. 

The young publishing house of Messrs. Stone and Kim- 
ball brine out these Songs in a form at once excellent in it- 
self and suitable to their style. The text is printed in neat 
type upon heavy paper, with a partially rubricated title 
page ; while in the table of contents and the page-headings 
alike, the page figures and the titles are close together—an 
admirable arrangement. The book is bound in a light 
volden-green, with full-length golden corn-stalks, the tops 
of the pages being gilt. The illustrations are sketchy in 


stvle and characteristic in subject. 


NOTES. 


Phe question whether the anonymity of writers should 


shby Sterry from London to 
the Book Buyer, and despite some opinions to the contrary 
we shall eventually find that all the work of any impor- 
tance, except mere reportorial matter in our journals and 
It is not likely 
who frequently are the life and soul 


magazines will be signed by the writers. 
that authors of note, 


of some particular publication, will much longer consent to 


- — 3 





vice al the United States; and Parisian Points of View, be. 
: or, ing a translation by Edith V. B. Matthews of nine French 


stories by Ludovic Halévy, with an introduction by Brander 
Matthews. In Direst Peril, a new novel by David Christie 
Murray ; The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan 
Doyle ; a new edition of Mr. Black’s The Penance of John 
Logan; and Horace Chase, by Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, are additions to the season’s list of fiction which 
will be acceptable. A special interest attaches to Horace 
Chase, by-the-by, as Miss Woolson’s unexpected death has 
made it her last novel. 


A somewhat humorous ‘list’ in the handwriting of 
Robert Southey was sold the other day in London. It is 
addressed to Miss Bowles, and is dated from Keswick, 
January 3, 1839. It runs thus: 

Mr. Southey, writer of autographs, in consequence of the 
great and unsolicited employment which he has obtained in 


that line of business, begs leave to lay before his friends and the 
public the following scale of charges: 


£8. d. 
A Signature ‘ 034 
Ditto in extra penmanship, w vith date of time and place 068 
Ditto with a motto or text of Scripture................... O19 ¢ 
Ditto with an extract from the writer's peetey «see. 110 
Ditto with the poetry unpublished ; 1116 
Ditto with the poetry composed for the occasion. 330 
Ditto being sentimental, and not exceeding six ees... 5660 
Ditto being humorous . ‘ cosseee, OR 
Ditto being complimentary .. Scumue 1010 0 


N. B.— All w arranted original. 

The Scribners have in preparation a new and cheaper 
edition of Benjamin Ellis Martin’s Footprints of Charles 
Lamb, which was very favorably received when it was pub- 
lished, and which has been out of print for several years. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke's ‘ Poetry of Tennyson’ has reached 
its fourth edition. 

Henry Holt & Co. will issue shortly a History of the 
Mental Growth of Mankind in Ancient Times, by John S 
Hittell, The first treats of savage cul- 
ture; the second of the Aztecs, the Quichuans of Peru, the 
Egyptians, Brahmins, Buddhists and Chinese; the third 
of Jews and Greeks; and the fourth of Rome and the 
early Christians. 


four volumes. 


They have also in preparation a new 
book of tales by Jerome K. Jerome, entitled John Inger- 
field, and other stories. 





hide their candle of genius under the bushel of the edito- 


’ ° : a 
rial ‘we.’ The only writers to whom the unsigned article 


commends itself'are those who write on the subject they 
do not understand, and those who wish to gratify pri- 
vate spite by inditing a slashing and untruthful critique on 
picture or performance of some enemy, or 


| the book, play, 


somebody of whom they are jealous, or somebody that they 


wish for their own purposes to injure. The signing of 
articles would do more than anything else to put a stop to 


the kin i of thing alluded to. 

The London Publishers’ Circular anrounces that “ Gen- 
| eral Lew Wallace is hard at work on another story, which, 
like his last, will deal with Oriental scenes and characters. 
When busy with a book General Wallace lives the life of 
a recluse, and his friends expect to see extremely little of 


him for at least twelve months to come.” 

Mrs. Walford, the accomplished author of The Baby’s 
Grandmother, has written a new novel, under the title of 
The Matchmaker. 


Jonas Lie’s new romance, Niobe, despite the classic 


suggestiveness of its title, deals with Norwegian life. 


Jonas Lie is sixty years of age, having been born but one 


| year after his greater countryman, Bjornson. In celebra- 


tion of Jonas Lie’s sixtieth birthday recently, two com- 
| memorative works were published, one of them being a 
Garborg. A complete 


| 

| memoir of the novelist by Arne 
| translation of his novels is arranged for. 
| 
| 


In personal appearance Miss Yonge is very tall, inclin- 
| ing to be stout. She has very large dark brown eyes and 
very white hair, and has an immense amount of character 
aad expression in her face. She does not make a large 
number of intimate friends, but is very devoted to a few. 


She has a charming way of talking on any subject that | 


she knows more about it than the other who may be con- 
yersing with her. Her handwriting is very neat and clear | 
5 
—a great blessing to her publishers. 
g 


with books, every room has bookcases, and the passage, and 


Her house is filled 


by the side of the staircase. 
Gerald Charles Dickens, 
Fielding Dickens, Q. C., and a grandson 
| Dickens, has just entered the English Navy. 
grandsons of Dickens bear the name of Charles. 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish this week some | 
The list includes Prof. Charles Wright! 4 Raxnom IvmeRARY. 


notable books. 


work for the use of students in high schools and colleges; | 


tis’s complete works, which include Mr. 





interests her, speaking as though it were by accident that | 


second son of Mr. Henry | 4* 


of Charles | 
All the | | A SUPERFLUOUS WoMAN. 


Dodge’s Introduc tion to Elementary Practical Biology, a| 


The Science of the Earth, by Sir J. William Dawson, C. | 
M. G., LL. D., a most interesting geological stady; the | 
second volume in the firm’s series of George William Cur- 
Curtis’s 
Addresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil Ser- 








Houghton, Mifflin and Company will soon bring out the 
long ago announced, but delayed, work on Geographical 
Justin Winsor, entitled “ Cartier to 
‘They have also in hand William W., Story’s 
Poet's Portfolio which consists of a series of lyrics depend- 
ing on the imagined conversation between a lady and gen- 
also Mary Hallock Foote’s In Exile and Other 


Discovery, by Dr. 


Frontenac.” 


tleman ; 
Stories. 


Storm's (Geschichten aus der Tonne, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Charles F. Brusie, Professor in Ken- 
yon College, is announced by Messrs. Ginn & Co. for pub- 
lication. ‘The three short stories here printed are marked 
by all that peculiar charm that belongs to Storm’s prose, 
and they will be read with ever increasing interest. The 
Introduction contains a’ brief sketch of Storm’s life, and a 
few suggestive words from the author himself in regard to 
the stories that follow. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published a new edition of 
Bayard Taylor's History of Germany, made by his widow, 
Marie Hansen-Taylor, with an additional chapter. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WiLLIAM CuRTIS.- 
Evlited by Charles Eliot Norton. Volume IL New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, $3.50. 

PARISIAN Ponts oF View. By Ludovic Halévy. The Tr. 

jation by Edith V. B. Matthews. An Introduction by 

Brander Matthews. New York: Harper & Brothers. Bos- 

ton: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


MorcekaAux Cuoisis. D’Alphonse Daudet. Edited and Annotated 
by Frank W. Freeborn.” Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 85. , 


Some SALIENT POINTS IN THE SCIENCE OF THE EARTH. By 
SirJ. William Dawson. With Illustrations. New Yor 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 





Co. Price, $2.00. 


| Tue PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN. By William Black. New and 
Revised Edition. New York: irper & Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W.B. Clarke & Co. Price, 80c. 


| Memorrs OF SHERLOCK Ho_mgs. _ By A. Conan Doyle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


| INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PractTicAL BioLocgy. A 
Laboratory Guide for High Be hool or aie e Students. 
| By Charles Wright Dodge, M. 8 ork: H Harper & 
Brothers. Boston : For Sale by W.B. ons eae ggg 


[xrnopoe TION Fo. wae jisuerrs OF SCIENCE. By St 
George Mivart, ith ustrations. Boston: Littl 
Brown & Co. Price, $2.00. e, 


New York: The Cassell Publ 
Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown & Co. Price, oe 


THE Swine OF THE PENDULUM. A Novel. Francis Ma 
Pearl. Franklin Square Library, No. 742. Ne ew York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


By John Davidson. Boston: Copeland 


& Day. 
| Poems. By Richard Garnett. Boston: Copeland & Day. 


| Her Provincia, Cousin. A Story of Brittan B 
Elmer Wood. The ‘Unknown’ Library. New as Edith 


| be ed 
Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale b 

& Co. Price, 0c yW. 3. Clarke 

LovE AND REBELLION. A Story of the Civil W d : 

struction, By Martha Caroline Keller. Sunny Side jp 

0. 2%. New "Yor J ilvie. Boston : ‘For Sale by 


Arena Publishing Co. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour! all labour is noble and holy. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
SunDAY, Fesrvary 11. 
I the King will seek, of kings adored ; 
Spring of light; tree of grace and bliss, 
Whose fruit so sovereign is 
That all who taste it are from death restored, 
Campion. 
MonpDay, FreBruary 12. 
Fire, that must flame, is with apt fuel fed; 
Flowers, that will thrive, in sunny soil are bred. 
Campion. 
TurspaAy, Fespruary 13. 
Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth ; 
Love repulsed—but it returneth. 
Shelley. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
Charity 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
Prior. 
Tuurspay, Fresrvuary 15. 
Man’s yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow ; 
Nought may endure but mutability. 
Shelley. 
Fripay, Feprvuary 16. 
To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
S. T. Coleridge. 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL 
LEGION. 

The Massachusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legion 
met at the American House for its regular monthly meet 
ing on Wednesday evening. An hour was very agreeably 
spent in a lecture by Companion Lieutenant Royal B. 
Prescott on the capture of Richmond, April, 1865. 

At quarter of seven the command was called to order 
by the President, Col. Albert A. Pope. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Cummings. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were unanimously elected members in 
different grades : 

For the First Class (original): James Tibbitts Pearce 
Bucklin, Major, 4th Rhode Island Infantry —Brevet Colonel, 
U.S. V.; John George Dearborn, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U.S. N. For the First Class in Succession or by Inheri- 
tance: Edwin Hale Abbot; Tucker Deland; 
Washington Williams. For the 
Franklin Pope. 

The following resolutions, drawn by a Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, were read and unanimously 
adopted : 

“It having pleased the Ruler of Nations to summon 
our honored Companion, Lieut. Charles E. Bowers, to 
answer the Roll-call in the better country of peace and 
happiness, therefore 


Second Class: James 


“ Resolved, that the companions of the Massachusetts 
Commandery of the Military Order of thé Loyal Legion of 
the United States would express their grief at his death, 
their respect for his honorable record as a soldier and a 
citizen, and their admiration of his bravery and fortitude 
in times of peril and suffering. 

“ Resolved, that we remember with pleasure his con- 
nection with our Order, his conscientious performance of 
duty in positions of responsibility and trust, and especially 
his genial temper and kindness of heart which made him 
a pleasant companion and a true friend. 

“ Resolved, that we tender his chosen companion on 
life’s journey, who has shared his joys and sorrows, our 
earnest sympathy at her bereavement, expressing the hope 
that she may find consolation in the belief of a reunion in 
the Eternal Home where there is neither pain nor sorrow 
and the weary will find rest.” 

LUTHER STEPHENSON, 
Patrick T. Haney, 
Committee. 
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|or the charm of the picturesque dances. 
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; at , 7 } 
comprehensive supervision of fine art than is possible 


under the present arrangement. It provides for a compe- 


tent superintendent of drawing, who should be a person 


| acquainted with the work of schools abroad and at home. 


Under such a superintendent there might be four or six 
supervisors of fine art who could visit the different schools | 
from time to time, watch the processes of instruction, advise 
them of changes and, in general, see that this department 
receives its fair share of time, effort and particularly of | 
sympathy. 

It frequently happens in practice that, in a public 
school where there are thirty or forty teachers, some one 
of them has a decided interest in fine art instruction and 
is able to give to it that sort of efficiency which comes 
from sympathy and indeed from special knowledge. It 
has happened, more than once, that such a teacher by ex 
changing some of her duties with other teachers becomes | 
in practice the head of theart instruction for that school. | 

There does not need any special appointment of such 
a teacher. The general fitness of things brings about 
such an arrangement. ‘The plan suggested by Mr. Brim 


mer would naturally result in such arrangements in each | 
of the fifty-five schools. } 

The commission enlarged its number by inviting Mrs. | 
Elizabeth Parker, who has been so much interested in the 
decoration of school rooms, Mrs. Whitman and Miss Ros 
Lamb to join its number. These ladies accepted this 
charge. 

The commission propose to meet monthly, and will 
address, once a month, a circular on the subject to the 


friends of public education. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has been one of merry nonsense, | 


| 
with scarcely a shadow upon it from ‘the pale cast of 


thought.’ 
At the Museum, Mr. Thos. Q. Seabrooke has 


brought his bright extravaganza, ‘ The Isle of Champagne,’ 


Boston 


for a return visit to our city, where already it has won 
high popular favor. King Pommery Sec found as many 
loyal and laughing subjects as ever; and 
have stolen nothing from the drollery of the quaint songs 
Next week Mr. 
Frohman’s Lyceum Comedy Company appears in ‘ Ameri- 
cans Abroad.’ 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Coghlan repeated, early 
in the week, Oscar Wilde's comedy, ‘ A Woman of No Im- 
portance,’ concerning which critical opinions have been so 
widely at odds. One ¢ urious thing is certainly true of the 
The full-handed blow 


across the mouth with which the woman Illingsworth has 


play : its best moment is its last. 
wronged anticipates his last intolerable insult to her and 
their son is a finely dramatic moment, worthy of a worthier 
play. One must credit, too, several of the minor charac- 
terizations irrelevant to the drama, and slight in them- 
selves, as they are, with being often keenly and quaintly 
amusing. ‘The Archdeacon, whose wife, ‘subsisting almost 
entirely on jellies, yet always cheerful—always cheerful ! ’ 
is a delicious personage, for instance. 
7 Forget-Me-Not,’ the 


drama, was given with much effect. 


Later in the week, 
familiar and powerful emotional 
Next week 
Felix Morris, with a triple bill of graceful and varied 


comes 


comedies. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Barrie’s phenomenally sue- 
cessful farce-comedy, ‘ Walker-London,’ has amused large 
audiences. It is an odd little theatric creation, with the 
slightest and lightest and unlikeliest of plots, but with a 
charming atmosphere and a quaintly compounded flavor of 
many pleasant Stockton, for instance: and 
Jerome; and the dear unforgotten evenings of the Vokes’ 
‘triple bill.” There is a world of youth and summer in it; 
of quaint nonsense, harmless and wholesome; of light, 
sweet 


things : 


sentiment. Mr. Powers — endlessly to be praised 
for his honest efforts to rise from frothy farce to better 
things—is very droll, as Phipps, the aspiring barber, whom 
luck and ‘nerve ’ conspire to raise, for one glorious though 
trying a pillar of social eminence. Mr. 
Walter Thomas plays a_ well-bred though ‘larksome’ 


hour, to 


boy with verve, grace and humor; Mr. Morgan is very 
honest and winning as a medical student, agonizing with 
fear that he has been ‘plucked’ in his recent ‘exams.’ 
Miss Rachel Booth plays a soubrette bit with charming 
freshness, refinement 


and naturalness. 


Next week 





| 
| opening in ‘Magda’; one of the most tamous of modern 
realistic dramas of the Ibsen school. 


| 
At the Boston Theatre, Hoyt’s latest skit, ‘A Milk- 


Madame Modjeska comes, in a fine and varied repertoire : 


The commission appointed at the Art Museum to con- | White Flag,’ has won measurable favor. It has not, how- 
sider a report on possible improvements in the instruction | ever, achieved the popularity of most of the author's former 
in fine art in the public schools of Boston held its second | productions ; for, try as we’may, we cannot jest with Death, 


meeting last Wednesday afternoon. 
sented, from different parts of the country. 


Letters were pre-| and to invite his grim presence is to turn laughter chill and 


faint and give a ghoulish flavor to mirth. This Mr. Hoyt 


A general approval was expressed of the plan suggested | has done, in making the humor of his play concern itself in 


by Mr. Brimmer at the first meeting. 


It looks to a more | the sale by a wife of her husband’s dead body; and the in- 


COMMONWEALTH. 


| facile amusement. 


} . . . . 
licious ; every act is full of surprises ; 


time seems to | 


| evitable and deserved result is more than one moment of 


shocked displeasure in the audiences that have come for 
The acting of the queer play is for the 
most part excellently spirited ; its specialties clever, its 
It will hold the Boston 
Theatre stage until further notice. 


setting handsome and lavish. 
At the Park Theatre, Russell's Comedians have scored 


a hit in‘ About Town,’ their merry new extravaganza. 
Like all the work of this, the prince of vaudeville com- 
panies, the drolleries of this new skit are unique and de- 
free; 


and one leaves the theatre cheered and refreshed with the 


laughter flows 


tonic comfort of hours of wholesome, sparkling gayeties. 
‘About Town’ is already written down a success, and well 
deserves the verdict. It will be continued until further 
notice. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt’ abates 
nothing, of its firm hold on popular favor. At the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, ‘The Hustler’ has had a successful week. 
Next Monday ‘A Nujmeg Match’ comes for a brief stay. 


E. G. 8. 


The Cowles Art School. 


While Boston is sadly behindhand in her arrange- 
ments for art instruction in the public schools, the facilities 
here for the higher education in art are certainly credit- 
able. We have the result in the result in the arrival in 
Boston, every year, of a large number of intelligent young 
men and women to study in our Art Schools, who help 
each other, improve the public taste and quicken artistic 
feeling. 

Among the foremost of such institutions in the country 
may be ranked the Cowles Art School, which entered on 
its eleventh year last fall. It deserves the reputation 
For it has an admirable staff of 
teachers and there has always been a conscientious desire 


which it has gained. 


to lead the scholars forward by careful supervision and by 
| giving them first-rate opportunities, while superficial and 
Whoev er 


has gone there, has gone to a School—a place where he 


sensational display has been loyally rejected. 


was expected to work, was encouraged to, and where he 
| was not encouraged if he wanted to fool away his time. 

The visible results are such as ought to encourage the 
| teachers and those in similar positions who are willing to 
| adopt methods thus conscientious. We are in a position 
| to state that the School is now larger than ever, numbering 
nearly two hundred pupils. From the graduates of former 
years, as mapy as seventy-five pupils have continued their 





| work in the well-known schools of Paris, and many of the 
| pupils are now teachers in different parts of the country. 
| It is the reputation of such young men and women which 
has given a very favorable knowledge to the school, both 
in Europe and in the United States. 

At this time, The Cowles School is maintaining a life 
class for men, which has about twenty members, perhaps 
the largest at this time in Boston. 


B. Y. M. C. Union Employment Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau connected with the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union has always, during the past 
quarter of a century and more, been an important and suc- 
cessful branch of the Union work. The president and 
directors of the Union would now regard it a special favor 
if business men and all others who may have occasion to 
secure tLe services of young men and boys with reliable 
recommendations, would either write, call, or telephone 


(1753) the B. Y. M. C. Union, 48 Boylston street. 





The Lend a Hand Club Lectures. 
Mr. McElroy’s lecture at the Old South Church next 
Thursday will be one of the most interesting of the wint: 
Mr. McElroy is one of the most distinguished lecturers 
in New York state and city. This is our first opportunity 
to hear him in Boston. 





The editor of Lippincott’s Magazine has fun with his 
contributors on the subject of the anxious inquiry, Have 
Young Writers a Chance? 


He quotes a Southern lady as 
saying that she doubts it. 


‘“‘ For instance, a friend of mine 
sent to a magazine an article of which some of the pages 
were gummed together; and it came back to him in the 
| same condition, showing that those sheets had never been 
| opened or read at all!” “Of course it did,” adds the edi- 
tor. “Every well-regulated editor has the deepest respect 
for the rights of his contributors, and knows how sensitive 
jthey are about their MSS. They object (and justly) 
|to having the pages defaced by pin-pricks, or folded 
|the wrong way. If a writer takes the pains to fasten 
some of his sheets together on four or three, or two 
sides, the editor infers that he wishes them to remain 
so, and would not 
ment. 
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If our correspondent 


to altar that arrange- 


wishes to send us 4 
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: ; 
MS. with all the sheets securely gummed together, | 
the ink-bottle 


eturn them in the same condition 


or, to empty over them, we will try to | 


always provided they 
come accompanied by the requisite stamps. Editors have 
»s much idle curiosity as anybody, but professional honor | 
forbids them to pry into what is thus carefully concealed. 
In fact, we can promise not to read anything which proves, 
.fter due examination, to be (fromm whatever cause) either 


If 


want their pieces to be read, they will naturally put them 


‘ , ’ . 
entirely illegible or thoroughly unreadable. writers 


: such shape that it is both possible and easy to read | 
them.” 
Mi 
D'Urbervilles was, in the beginning, offered to and refused 
The Publishers’ Cir- 


a trade journal published by Messrs. Low, Marsto 


y two or three London publishers. 
lar, 


& Co. 


ay 
and edited by Mr. Marston, considers this statement 
” Mr. Hardy himself says: 


absurd * Tess of the I’ Ur- 


rvilles was not offered to several publishers and refused. 


It was declined by some editors for their magazines: and 


t was inthe hands of a publisher for syndicate purposes 


some two years before it appeared ; but was withdrawn on 


1 ' 
whic 


Phi 


le ‘ ; } ; ; 
uILICS AS lO Uate, elc., 


ot the 


1 had nothing to 


» with the subject story. s may have 


ise to the erroneous report.” 


London Punch publishes this week one of Sir John 


nniel’s most ingenious and expressive cartoons. 


Outside 


house and leaning against the wall is a row of fie 


ires 


. the 


ting John Bull, King Humbert of Italy, Franc 

( ir. the German Empe ror, and finall; 

hem is Turkey the | | 
genius. The motto is ‘ Waiting for 


Turk says: “ Hullo? 


Why, I’ve been a casual for 


mere attitude of 


You've all come to 


years.” 


The 
limes remarks: “But surely the United States, after all 
} 


he ingenuity they have expended in arriving at a deficit, 


Upon which 


t 


were entitled to be included 





EDUCATIONAL. 


RoOsTON Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 


SECOND TERM 
Classes now forming 
Pe 


as teachers or 


Instruction given in every branch of 


" ons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 


make eat 


tions matrons should ly application. 


Teachers and matrons supplied. 


LJ NION Institute of Arts, 

162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and 

and branches of General Education. 

Drawing, Book Illustration, by pen and 

Photography, Photogravure, Music 

Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


Industrial Arts 


Life Classes, Painting, 
Decorative Design, 


brush, China Painting, 


M.S. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 
INSTRUCTORS : 


Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George 


srewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort : 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating 

rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts 
dollars 


now open. 


Deco 
free 
Five hundred 
For 


hay e 


$500) given in scholarships. 


Begin at any time. 
‘irculars address as above. 


F. M. COWLES 


POSse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 

23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 


HE Cambridge School, 


A Private School for Young Ladies. | 
Tho Cambrilgs School is establishel for the parpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service | 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. | 
English is studied with the same systematic method that is | 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. | 
Preparation for college is given in the most approved method | 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue | 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated 


in masses, and 


therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, | 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed | 


| 
; eo } to them. 
Hardy denies the statement that his Tess of the | , 
" 


Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come | 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 

house to promote their development. 
The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and | 


; open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health | logpue address the Rector, 


ful | 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., is director of the Cambridge School. | 
His office isat No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The | 
second half-year begins February first. | 


TO THE PUBLIC. | 


To achieve a professional success, 
rhe 


earnest applicants by 


proper the 
to 


aspirations 


training 18 


first requirement Union School offers inducements 


which the development of 


becomes 


ACTORS 


an assured success, our 
ACTRESSES, standing | 
wuarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. | 


Ayvain, we are 


instructors are recognized 


and whose professional 
in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies 
WE CANNOT TEACH At 
It cannot be taught, 
Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
nspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that 


exactly what the Union School professes to do and does 


TING. 


as we are sometimes asked to believe 


by is 
With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUDA Schoo! of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 
Shorthand Instruction, Best 
experience as teacher and reporter. 
fitting young people of both 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
men greatly demanded as 


Thorough system. 30 years’ 
We make a specialty of 
sexes lor 

Several 
Amanuenses and Secretaries. 


PROF, W 


Boston University. 


superior positions 
Young 
Men 


D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 


as 


positions open. 


tion this paper. 
, Opp 


Circular free. 
erset Street 


Best 


its new and elegant rooms, St 
Bay 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
Botolph Studio Building, Back 
4 PREPARATORY CLASS 


to fit students to ente1 


Jan, 2d, "s 


O4 


the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 


For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
St., Boston. 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


154 Tremont 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 


hed England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjce. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’) Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ais for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build 


ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
fade 


same color as the original photographs, and do not 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


on 
exposure to light. 


An illustrate1 circular, showing the 
published, will be mailed on application to 


subjects thus far 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
i7 East 10th St. 


New York. 


646 Washington St. 


Boston. 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 





passed for comfort and health. 


grove ; 


Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
lake for rowing and skating. 


Classical and ge 
course of study 


; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


CASCADLLA Sc hool, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. 
vate preparatory school for this University ; 
sixteen years. 


neral 


The leading pri- 
800 sent to it in 
‘ecture courses. Teaches all specialists. 
imstruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
—— for boys not Preparing for college. Military drill in 
ber eee companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
pi seein te examinations in the fall. Register sent 
me prem harles VY. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
phen ae ot one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
2? Witt assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
baratory schools in this country.”— J. G. Suv 
oftCornel] University. 


Easy access to its libraries, museums and general | 


RMAN, President | 


TE Tutoring. 
| achat u g 


| : 
| A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 


| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
|ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. 
reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
I pOWARY Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; 


soard and thorough | 


quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
i HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. S8Sc., Principal. 


Coaching for College a specialty. Terms | 


excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Dada laata Mi 


litary Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 
Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 


| west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 


best schools of the East. 
Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
rding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all collewe graduates and teaehers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 


boa 


For illustrated cata- 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BRYUSsEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

his school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course 1892-98 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry farms or gardens either for profit 
instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H,. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


for 


on 


pleasure. Some 


cademy, ° 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by 
received at any time 


"2 paaeahe A 


Fall Term opens 
Build 
Students 
$200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. 


steam 


GILE, President ad Interim, 


OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent 
culture, 


instruction in physical 
An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in For 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


August. catalogues 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medica] Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 

etc 


of Yale 


For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. mated free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Catalogue 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 

| ° CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
} : ; 


BROAD 











Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
pov _ GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


and Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
| Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 


The Highl 





IPSWICH. 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 

In Ipswich nights are cool and fair, 

And the voice that comes from yonder sea 
Sings to the quaint old mansions there 

Of “ the time, the time that used to be”; 
And the quaint old mansions rock and groan, 
And they seem to say in an undertone, 
With half a sigh and with half a moan, 

It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich witches weave at night 
Their magic spells with impish glee; 

They shriek and laugh in their demon flight 
From the old Maine House to the frightened 

sea, 

And ghosts of old come out to weep 

Over the town that is fast asleep; 

And they sob and they wail, as on they creep, 
“It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich riseth Heart-Break Hill 
Over against the calling sea; 
And through the nights so deep and chill 
Watcheth a maiden constantly ; 
Watcheth alone, nor seems to hear, 
Over the roar of the waves a-near, 
The pitiful cry of a far-off year 
“It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich once a witch I knew, 

An artless Saxon witch was she; 

By that tlaxen hair and those eyes of blue, 

Sweet was the spell she cast on me, 

Alas! but the years have wrougtit me ill, 
And the heart that is old and battered and chill 
Seeketh again on Heart Break Hill 

What was, but never again can be 
Dear Anna, I would not conjure down 

The ghost that cometh to solace me; 

1 love to think of old Ipswich town, 

Where somewhat better than friends were we; 
For with every thought of the dear old place 
Cometh again the tender grace 
Of a Saxon witch’s pretty face, 

As it was, and is, and ever shall be. 


Chicago Record. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The Rev. T. S. Tyng of Japan, president 
of St. Paul’s University at Tokio, is in this 
He has recently 
been in Cleveland, and will spend some 
time in New York. Mr. Tyng has been 
engaged in missionary work in Japan for 
fifteen years. 


country visiting friends. 


United States Senator John P. 


Jones of 
Nevada told a newspaper man in Denver 
the other day that he was on his way home 
bearing a letter of introduction to his chil 
dren, and hoped to revive his acquaintance 
with them before renewed activity in the 
Senate called him back to Washington. 
Mrs. Culbertson has been librarian of the 
New Orleans city library for eighteen years. 
She is an accomplished scholar and has 
many times been of invaluable assistance 
by translating volumes from the French. 
During all the changes in the city adminis 
tration, there has never been suggested the 
making of a change in the city librarian. 
Before Protap Chunder Mozoomdar left 
England for India a farewell meeting in his 
honor was held in Hall, London. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D. D., formerly of 
Boston, presided. 


Essex 


Mr. Mozoomdar spoke 
eloquently of his work in India, and in clos 
ing expressed the hope that there would 
always be a strong bond of sympathy be- 
tween friends in India and England. 

Nancy Whitcher, the oldest member of 

the Canterbury Society of Shakers, died 
Friday, aged about ninety. 
f ‘Aunt Jenny’ Hagan died at her home in 
Camden, Del., last week, aged one hundred 
and three years. She wasa Maryland 
slave, but has been living in Camden for 
over seventy-five years, Her marriage cer- 
tificate is dated January, 1813. She was 
active and well up to a short time before 
her death, and last summer she worked ina 
canning factory. 

At the late jubilee in Carlsbad, in honor 
of Labitzky, the Catholic priest composed a 
festival hymn, the Protestant minister wrote 
the words and the Jewish synagogue fur- 
nished the singers. 


A real coronet is not often seen in Amer- 
ica, ard that worn by Lady Aberdeen at the 
ball of the Montreal winter carnival made 
a sensation. It was a mass of brilliants, 
was very high in front, and was intermin- 
gled with her heavy brown hair behind. 
The Countess, honored the ballroom com- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


pany with a pale-blue satin dress almost 
hidden beneath an overdress of gold-bro- 
caded satin, with along train. Her young 


| 
| 
. the Hon. Archie Gordon, came dressed 


as a page of medieval French or Italian 
fashion, with a great ruffle around his neck 
and with full knee breeches. The little no. 
| bleman carried his mother’s train when she 
| walked from to the other. 
| Lord Aberdeen was in court dress of black, 


one ballroom 
with gold thick and wide on his collar, thick 


land wide at his waist, thick and wide on 


his coat tails, and thick and wide down his 
trousers legs. The orders that he belongs 
| to, and whose insignia he wore on his breast, 
helped more than ever to make him look 
like an animated showcase out of a jeweller’s 


store 


Cardinal Gibbons has sent to the Pope 
portraits of President Cleveland 


| 
| 
Ps ex-President Harrison. 
| 


at Rome 


Mrs 
President Buchanan, who presided over the 
White House 
purchased a valuable property in Washing- 
make permanent 
It is known as the old Travis Man 


Harriet Lane Johnson, a sister of 


during his term of office, has 


ton, where she will her 
home 
sion, and is on the corner of Eighteenth and 
Il streets 


Mme. 


ing at Nice this winter. 


Navarro (Mary Anderson) is stay 


She is ill witha 


nervous affection, and can neither visit nor 
receive visits. 

The Queen Regent of Holland wears the 
plainest possible clothes, but spends much 
time and thought on her small daughter's 
toilets. Everything little Queen Wilhelmina 
wears is of the most exquisite texture, and 
all the linen, fairy-like in fineness, has the 
‘W.” and 
upon it 


crown beautifully 


embroidered 


Professor Max Miller, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia, is said 
| of the chief authorities on 


to be 
ancient hieratic texts of Egypt. 


one the 
He is only 
thirty-five years old, and no relation to the 
great English philologist of the same name. 

Sir Harry Verney, Miss Florence Night 
two old, attended a meet of the 
hounds in his neighborhood the other day, 
on horsebac k. 


years 


Marriage licenses were issued the other 
day in Chicago to Nickoden Zyclitinski, 
Rosalie Protrowska, Wladyslaw Struzynski, 
Maria Stanisensko and Frantisek Leseinski, 
and the recording clerk thinks he has earned 
a vacation, 


Mrs. Stewart, an inmate of a Glasgow 
almhouse, danced with George IV. at a ball 
in Holyrood Palace in 1822. 


Mr. Smalley writes to the Tribune: The 
fact that Sir Samuel Baker left directions 
for the cremation of his own body, and that 
these directions were actually carried out at 
British public. The prejudice against cre- 
against anything but what is 
orthodox | 


mation, or 


called 


was said that the cremation of the Duke of 
Bedford would make cremation popular, or, 
if not popular, less odious. 


country, that nice customs and religious 
prejudices alike curtsey to him. 
this case. 


Not so in 


and considered that it was permissible to a 
duke to be eccentric, and so went their 
way. Still less influence had the cremation 
of Kinglake, and the steady advocacy of 


number of converts. If you look at the list 
fof those present at the funeral ceremonies 
of Sir Samuel Baker, you will find singu- 
larly few well-known names—not a tenth of 
those who would have been present had he 
been interred in the usual way. To many 
when cremation is to be performed seems 
an act of irreligion. 


tend against. 


Nelson O. Nelson, a wealthy philanthro- 
pist of St. Louis, dressed himself asa tramp 
the other day and applied for assistance at 





the office of a charitable society. 


ingale’s brother-in-law, though he is ninety- 


for a bowl of soup and one for lodging were | 
given him. He ate the soup and had a 
talk with some of the real unfortunates in 
the lodging-house. His opinion, based on 
his experiences, is that the relief extended 
to the really suffering in St. Louis is inade- 
quate. 


Prof. Rudolf Virchow, the famous Ger- | 


man surgeon, has recovered from his recent 


severe attack of illness, and has taken up| 


his active duties in Berlin again. 


In the workhouse of Cincinnati 


| tered at present Pierre Lamartine, a grand 


He 


| was sent to the workhouse for ninety days 


nephew of the famous French writer. 
for forging checks, upon his own confes- 


James McDonald, of Deloit Township, 
Holt County, Ind., filed upon a quarter sec- 
land 


ninety-six years old, and has just completed 


tion of government when he was 


ye 
| 
} 
| his residence, tendered his proof of it at the 
local land office, and received title to the 
jland. He is now 101 years old. 

The 


| Thomas's Chicago Orcl 


present contract with Theodore 


iestra expires on 
May 1, and lovers of music in Chicago are 
already making efforts to secure a renewal 
of the contract for three years. 


tee 


A commit- 
has been appointed by the 


managers to canvass the city see what 


to 
of raising the nex 


the prospects are essary 
Thomas 
s willing to remain in Chicago under terms 
similar to those provided for in the old 
agreement. 


Prof. Jj. A. of Warsaw, 


Russia, is in Chicago, where he has been 


funds It is understood that Mr. 


Gregorowitch 


arousing some interest by his apparent suc- 
cess in hypnotizing distant patients over the 
telephone. His experiments were carried 
Milwaukee; but 


the four subjects successfully treated were 


on between Chicago and 


ceptible to his influence. 


The only growing thing 


gin Jackson Park 
the World's Fair is a 
| beautiful lime tree, planted in May, 1892, by 
It 


across 


commemorative ot 


the late George W. Childs. on the 
from the 
When Mr. Childs 
visited the Fair lastsummer, he seemed to 


is 
wooded island directly 
Horticultural Building 


take more interest in it than in his fine col- 
lection of plants in the floricultural exhibit, 
and when finally he gave his collection to 
the city, there was an agreement by which 
the memorial tree should not be disturbed 
in the changes which should follow the 
passing of the Fair. 

The of the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society, Rodney Dennis of Hartford, 
has been at the head of the organization 
since 1881, and was re-elected at the annual 


President 


his administration 








Woking, has shocked a large portion of the | there 


| preventing cruelty. 
j 
| the son 


People thought him eccentric, | 


this practice by some eminent men of science | 
on sanitary grounds seems to make no great | 


persons, cremation, or their own presence | 


A ticket | 


the membership has 
2000 throughout the state, and 
are 300 active agents employed in 


r sac hed 


President Dennis 


of a Congregational 


| himself one of the leading members of that | 
| Chure h in Connecticut. 
: A duke, even | secretary of the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
after death, is so great a personage in this | pany since its organization, and is widely 
| known in life underwriting circles through. 


He has been the 


out the country. 


| Do not let your dealer palm off on you | 
Insist on hav- | 


| any new remedy for colds. 
ling Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 
; BS a 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas Counry, 


bes 


NEY & Co., doing business in the City of 
Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed 


A. D. 1886. 
{ ~__ rn } 
) SEAL 


—— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. F.J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
(> Sold by Druggists, Tic. 


, 
is shel- | 











board of | 


said to be well known to him and easily sus-.| 





is | 
ee clergyman | 
vurial in a coffin under-| who held a prominent place in this denomi- 
ground, seems well-nigh unconquerable. It| pation in Massachusetts in his day and is 


FRANK ]. CHENEY makes oath that he is | 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHE- | 


| best in the city ; practitioners who have 
| private sanatorium or facilities for practice © 
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sort NG 
HEALING 
NopyNé 


Fron 
PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years ? 
Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


ounSONS) ume 


1810. 


Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Coughs, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbua, I jarrh ra, Lamen: *s, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pampl 
jet free. Sold everywhere. Price % cts. six $2.00, If you 
can’t get it send to us I. 8. JOHNS¢ IN & CO., Boston, Mass 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
Kid, Colors . + « « « « 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
Mid, Binck . «© « e.¢ @ 2 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 
Kid, Colors . . - « « » 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 
Kid, Black . + « © © « 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black . . . 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colorsand Black . . .- 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 
orsand Black . ..-+ + + 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 
Colorsand Black. . .. - 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 
Colorsand Black. ... - 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 
orsand Black . ..-+ «+ « 
Men's Two Button .... + 1.50 
Men's Two Clasp ae a 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect pase giove made, and for 











2.00 


2.25 


wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Ages 


Winter Street, Boston. 


‘Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


meeting on Wednesday; January 31. Under | 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 
feet. 

Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
physicians. Send far pam- 
phiet. Order by mai). 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 


8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
From Stock or Made to Order. 


Unnatural 


Sold 


Mrs. Dr. Bisho 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room Iol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England 


| treating all complaints incidental to married 
| or single women ; patients who consult her not 


only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 


avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 


_ | wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
in | 
| my presence, this 6th day of December, | 
That is the rooted an- | 
tipathy which men of science have to con- | 


cal science by writing or calling at office ; P™ 
vate accommodations for patients by far = 
not 

gynecology may recommend the doctress,w bo’ 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


| treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 





Beamer ise ath | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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BY AMELIA BURR 
Our blue-ey ed daughter with locks of gol d, 
Rosy and dimpled and eight years old, 
Went to Sunday school one fine day, 








He When grass was springing in balmy May; 
a The questions swiftly went round the class, 
ss And soon came the turn of our little lass 
“Your duty to ne ighbors’?” the teacher said 
Promptly replied our Gol len-head, 
I = knew thet kind of duty, you see — lati ‘ 
I don’t Kn " — - . 
But I know plain duty as well as can be URING hard times consumers 
4 i kno ig 1 ae il é 


His hand on her curls the teacher laid ; 
Well, what is ‘plain duty,’ my litt 


Why, duty’s the thing’—with a moment's 


. } 
* tai 


with inferior, cheap brands 





hought 
, unt to do, but you know | 
That ing powder. It is NOW 
N 


rreat strength and_ purity 
ROYAL stand out as a frien¢ 


to those who desire to practi 





EAN LA RUE Bl } | 


omy in the Kitchen. Each spoonful does 


From Romances 


Heat ¢ H al | i \ . ° - 
fect work. Its increasing sale bears witness that 
t Court and Court of Oyer Cer it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes 
rwill now draw near al r t 
tt tion so to be he rd! | 
fell thi wit} bd ® Grocers say that every dollar in- 
~ > ? t - 
net ee wer ee vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
"| | ( er or t s S ) , 
x eyed sp tors ] ‘ worth a dollar the world over, 
ghge tote thee aaa tr i a te does not consume their capital in dead 
is soon to play! S part in the iif rama 
which began as a comedy and would pro stock, because it is the great 
ably endasatragedy. Up in his lofty high . i 
had shade. aan Sila: Thednx., lth aate and sells through all times and 


mmed eye-glasses and generally distin 
lished appearance; he leaned over and 
,ade a remark to the sheriff, who nodded | 


na replied To the right stood the D Ss 









cannot afford to experiment 





bak- 
that the 
of the 
lin need 
sc Econ- 


per- 


further. 


that it 


favorite, 


seasons. 


























ict Attormew in conversation etth his as : _ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-VORK. 
49 sociate. He was a tall, dark-haired man AKG On, OSLO KO . x OY COMO LOO 
as vith sharp eyes and resolute fact Back ws tit: % SoD ets 6. Oy eres tone Mees ; 
50 us gaze OT the tht was I . ‘ | ‘ | i pret sonn cagel atirl P ‘ 
8 ( ) i sl yo it, in obedience to orders from the | controversial remark, a satirical taunt—a 
15 1—the ie 7 I I se were ( Fo ite t] t lefendant, he went with a pitcher of ice-| smile, might have rege"g the emotion of 
iry features which met the curious gaze o this « ne flict of , st as | water to the room occupied by the two g n-| this man to its height, till, enraged beyond 
15 lookers so firmly, and that was no or-| usually o res | renders more difficult | tlemen, and that as he approached, he heard | control, in the na of his mental agita- 
00 ry — = ont calmly surveying the | q trial of this kind. For retful of the conse- | sounds of animated argument, together with | tion he gave way to wrath, and exhausted 
scene with no indication of emotion or even | quences of his act, unconscious of the net-] ea Pai os: 2 asure, which contin-| the force of his passion upon its object? It 
25 passing interest—a young man scar ely it |W k of evidence ‘ he was weaving | ued ; he entered the room and so long |is true in this case. Excited by the criti- 
0 his twenties, with the stature of an Apollo, | about himself, but t onl pon the grat-| as My was within hearing ; showing that the | c1sm which his fanatical opinions had elic- 
30 expressive, cold gray eyes and pale cheeks ification of his animosity and t fulfilment | two men were in the midst of a controversy. | ited from the lips of De Land, the defend- 
7 He was in whispered conversation with his | of his awful purpose, this man proceeded to] These, gentlemen, are matters of fact and]ant fell upon him and succeeded, either by 
attorney, a stout little man with gray hair, | his bloody work calmly and with that spirit of | will be proven the aid of a weapon or by brute force, in 
after the Wilkins Micawber style. A ripple | coldness and unconcern which indicates the “ We will further show you by other wit-| overcoming his victim; and having ren- 
of excitement passed from mouth to mouth | presence of a depraved and criminal nature, | nesses that in the morning De Land did not] dered him insensible, he calmly carried his 
K as the spectators crowded each other for a! taking no precaution to conceal his action appear, nor could he be found. Upon being | inanimate body and deposited it in the 
! better view. | or cover his footsteps So, gentlemen, in| questioned, the defendant persisted in de-| water, where the swift current bore it 
‘What! that boy!” said one. “ Why, | reaching: your decision you will be hampered | claring that he knew nothing of De Land’s| away. In the name of right and humanity, 
‘ he’s hardly out of his swad \dl ling-clothes! ” by no doubts, troubled by no uncertainties. | departure ; doggedly denying all knowledge | the people of this state call upon you to 
eS ‘ Yes,” responded his neighbor, “but he | We will show you that on the 20th day | of his whereabouts. punish this atrocious and terrible crime, 
may be old in crime. I ra rt like his face lof June, 18—, one Lawrence Canell, the “The occurrence was of such an unusual | that the blood of an innocent man may be 
It’s too cold hard.” The spe aker scruti prisoner at ba istered as 2 guest at t ture that it was report d to the local au avenged, Their voice is the voice ofa mul- 
zed the countenance before him, with the] « Holden House.’ asmall hostelry located in | thorities, wl 10 proceeded to an investigation. | titude, which arises like a mighty tumult 
3 eye of a connoisseur who boasts ability to| the village of Plymouth in this county, hav-| This investigation, gentlemen of the jury, | and clamors that justice shall be dispensed, 
8 detect the faintest shadow of temptation | jing arrived on the evening train. He was] resulted in the discovery of some interest-| that the punishment shall fit the crime, and 
. floating ethereally across the nether side of | assisned a room, and t small hand-bag | ing facts. De Land’s hand-bag was found, | that Lawrence Canell be made to suffer the 
5 the experienced felon’s heart ‘Too hard,” | which he carried was taken to his apart-| partially open and covered with blood, ne full extent of the law for the murder of 
he repeated, soliloquizing, “ too hard!” ment, according to his directions. He then] the bed where he had placed it on the pre-| James De Land on the 20th day of June, 
There was a lull in the Babel of voices;| seated himself in the office of the hotel and | vious night. The carpet near the bed was | 18—.” 
ury had filed in and taken their seats-| called for stationery, which was furnished | spattered with blood, and clots were upon The District Attorney resumed his seat 
For a moment, the cloudless face of the de-| him. After having written several letters,| the pillows and covers. Furthermore, drops | amid the deepest silence. He busied him- 
fendant turned toward the men into whose! he arose from his chair and was about to| of blood were discovered leading from the | self with his papers. The defendant had again 
istody the law had intrusted the balance! leave the room, when a gentleman entered| door of the room through the corridor,| turned, and was speaking with his counsel, 
ot his being: —life, death. He studied! and, remarking that he had just come from| down a flight of stairs in the rear of the| He smiled calmly as he observed the move- 
each face earnestly. Then came a brief! the station. inquired of the clerk if he could | building and to a stream whic h flows past | ments of the District Attorney. The latter 
pause, succeeded by the reading of the in-| secure lodging. The clerk on d that the | the out-houses. At this point was a large] presently said, “The first witness for the 
dictment, which proceeding was inte rrupted | last room had just been secured, whereupon pool of blood. Some six yards further] prosecution will be Sideon Banks.” The 
the confusion caused by the ejection of | the defendant said, ‘I will share my room| down the stream, a hat, which was identi-| Crier’s voice rang out —“Is Sideon Banks 
1 drunken loafer from the « rowd surround-! with you, if you don’t object.’ The gentle-| fied as that worn by De Land, was found] in Court?” 
ng the doors. The reading continued, and! man expressed his thanks. introduced him | caught in some overhanging shrubs. A middle-aged gentleman, whose promi- 





was followed by an interval of 
, 





nd having lighted “ These, gentlemen, are the principal facts 





protic na self as ‘ | im¢ s D Land 
j } 




















iged suence, during which the prosecuting attor-| a cigar and offered the defendant one, the|in this case. Are they not enough? Is 
nl arose and began his opening address to| two men sat down in the rear of the office | there need of more con lusive proof? Can 
rried r His statement was brief and con-| directly within sight and hear ng of the clerk,| there exist a shadow of a doubt in any 
; = sé; he was not a man of m taphors who at that time was t only other occu-| rational mind, gentlemen of the jury, when 
ern You will observe, ¢ ntlemen,” he said. pant of the room we shall ; ave proven these facts,.as to the 
“ he course of his remarks, “as we pro “ The clerk—Mr. Banks—will tell you that, | guilt of the defendant? You will .be 
nedi ed with this trial, that the defendant is after having conversed upon various s ib-| afforded an opportu ity during the course 
4 ; locked ane of ie most heinous and cold- o ts, the defendant allud . to the } oliti ~ | of these pro ceding to peprakafigge trend! 
ot 8 Sey’ imes ever recorded in the annals | situation and expressed extreme sentiments | impulsive temperament of the defendant. 
ice of of the jurisprudence of this country—a | in support of his opinions, which led to mild His is a nature susceptible to the most 





rime 7 * . ¥ a waite . ° ° . . . } 4 
rime committed in a moment of perfect | criticism on the part of his new a quaint-| imaginative impressions, capable of being 


til } if 







-— Sanity, actuated by no hope of personal re-| ance. One suggestion followed another | inflamed by the mildest expressions of oppo- 
1 ward, inspired by no satisfaction of private | until a heated discussion took place. At)| sition or criticism. With such an intense, 

ambition, but resulting rather, as the climax | eleven o'clock the two went to their room, | active disposition, under circumstances so 
of a controversy so ordinary in its nature as| still engaged in energetic conversation. | likely to inspire vehemence and hasty ac- 








to hardly cause in the heart of a reasonable | Thomas Kingsley, the porter, will relate to | tion, it is not possible, nay, probable, that a 





nent features were a set of red ‘‘ Burnsides,” 
came from the rear of the room and mounted 
the witness-stand. In answer to the attorney’s 
question he said he was clerk at the Holden 
House. He recollected distinctly the occur- 
rences upon the night of the 20th of June. 
He identified the defendant, and recited the 
history of the case more in detail, but sub- 
stantially as the District Attorney had done. 
The cross-examination was a prolonged, a 
clever but unsuccessful attempt to confuse 
the witness, and he was finally dismissed. 
The next witness sworn was Thomas 
Kingsley, the porter. He corroborated the 
statements of the District Attorney as to 
his knowledge of the affair. His manner 
was so aggressive that the defendant’s 
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counsel had occasion several times jester | “ Well, now, Canell, when you arose in| hemorrhage, although 


the cross-examination to rebuke him. 


prosecution,” said the counse}, “is not nec- | spots on the 


essarily a perscution.” 
remained unaltered. 

As the witness left the stand, the excite 
ment of the spectators demonstrated itself 
by frequent ejaculations and whispered con 
versation here and there. | 

Jousten Perus, the sheriff of the county, | 
He testified 


conducted the examination at 


that he had 
the Holden 
House. He was the one also who found the 


was next called. 


hat of the missing man. 


An argument be- 
tween the attorneys took place at this point 
regarding the admission of this evidence. 

M. D.,a corpulent gentle 
man, whose voice reminded one of Schu 
bert’s Serenade in B-flat took the | 
He swore that he was the coroner. | 


He had investigated every feature of the 


James King, 


major, 
stand. 


case, and was prepared with a whole arsenal 
of medical phrases and terms of the profes 
The 
fact that, while could detect 
without difficulty the difference between the 


sion. cross-examination revealed the 


this “ 


expert ‘a 


blood-corpuscles of a human being and} 


those of other animals, he could not estimate 


the specific gravity of the pancreatic 
He swore that the blood discovered at the 
Holden House was human blood. 

The District 


associate, and then announced that the peo 


Attorney conferred with his 


ple would rest. The Court took a recess. 
The called 


was the prisoner himself. 


first witness by the 
preliminary questions, the counsel asked 
“Do you recollect the night of the 20th 
of June last? 
“T do, sir, distinctly.” 
“Where were you that night?” 
“T left Bolton City at five o’clock and ar- | 
rived at the Holden House in 
eight o'clock.” 
“ State 


House after you arrived.” 


” 


Plymouth at 


what occurred at the 


The witness related what took place up to | 


the time of his going to bed with De Land 


verifying the statements of the other wit 
nesses. 

“ Had you ever known De Land previous 
to this meeting?” 

*T had not.” 

* Did the conversation upon political sub 
jects, which you say you had, continue after 
you reached your room ?” 

“1¢ did.” 

“ And when did it stop?” 

“ As soon as we were in bed,” 

* About what time was that?” 

“ Nearly half-past eleven.” 

‘** State to the jury what else, if anything, 
occurred after that.” 

“ That is all I recollect, sir. In the morn 
ing when I awoke, De Land was notin the 
room; I supposed he had arisen and gone 
down-stairs. I dressed and, after eating my 
breakfast, prepared to depart.” 

“Well?” 

“ The sheriff met me at the door and took 
me into custody.” 

“ Ts this all you know of the affair?” 

* Positively all.” 

The District Attorney smiled com- 
placently, while a murmur of contempt 
passed from mouth to mouth. In the face 
of these demonstrations the witness sat un- 
moved with erect head. 

The District Attorney 
cross-examine. 


rose slowly to 


“So you were discussing political affairs, 
eh?” 
The witness assented. 
“Tt was a rather heated argument, wasn't 
it?” 

“ We were both very much interested.” 

“ And wasit not a fact that you were both 
a little.—well, angry ?” 

“We might——” 

* Answer my question ! ” 

“Yes, sir—but——” 





“And didn’t De Land criticise your sen- | 


” 


timents somewhat severely ? 


“He said that he was surprised that I | 
should entertain such views, and that when I | 


was older and had had more experience, I 
would see what a fool I had made of my- 
self.” 

Ts that all he said?” 
* Yes, sir—-all,” 


“Althe morning, 


But the evidence | room?” 


ce part irom t 


| his whereabouts during that time ?”’ 


juice, 


defense | 
After the usual | 


| 
| 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


d:d you notice any blood} 
carpet or anywhere in the| 


‘No, sir—I—’ 

‘What!” 

‘No, sir, I did not.” | 
“ Did you see any blood in the room at} 


any time thereafter ?” 
“ When the officers took me to the 


they pointed out the spots.” 


room | 
“ And isn’t it a fact, sir, that in order to 


leave the room’in the morning, you were 
obliged to pass directly over the place} 
where the blood was?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And do you mean to swear that in walk- 
ing to the door you did not see the blood ?” 

‘I do, sir.” 

The counsel glanced knowingly at the} 
jury. 

“Well 


arose till the 


now, Canell, from the time you 
time when you prepared to 
he hotel you say you did not 
see De Land?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 


“ Did you make any inquiries concerning 





‘J—no, sir.” 
Vhat is all.” 

“*]T have one more question,” said the 
defendant’s lawyer, rising, ‘‘Is your ey 
sight good ‘abd 

“ No, sir, ] have suffered from astigma- 
tism for years.” 

Several witnesses were called to testify 


to the previous good reputation of the ac 


icused. The defense closed. 
The address of the defendant’s council 
|}was a magnificent effort. He employed 


Holden | 


| 


; WhO 


the few resources available with the science 
of a master-hand, and aroused the admira 
tion of his auditors—but it was the com 
the 


lost cause 


passion which energy of one who 


struggles for a arouses in the 
hearts of sympathizers, rather 


bsery ers express to one 


than the 
approbation which o 


} pr ysecutes a meritorious mission. 


And so, while the defendant's 
| pleased the ears of the listeners, the Dis 
trict Attorney appealed to their judgment. | 


The eloquence of the one was entertaining ; 
| the argument of the other was effective. 
The charge of the Caurt was neutral and 
| brief. 

| silence. 
During the proceedings the prisoner had 
| maintained the stoical indifference which 


|characterized his demeanor at the first. 


| : . 
| He displayed now no evidence of anxiety, 


and when, after twenty minutes had elapsed, | 


| the twelve men came slowly back and took 
| their places, he showed no signs of even 
passing interest. 

The clerk of the Court arose. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, have you agreed 
upon your verdict?” 


“We have,” replied the foreman. 


Bs What say you, gentlemen, is the prisoner 
| at the Bay guilty or not guilty ?” 

* Guilty.” 

A murmur of applause came from the 
|spectators. The pr isoner smiled. 


Two men sat in the ‘smoker’ of 


. 


a train 


| conversing over their cigars. 
| “Speaking of adventures of that kind,” 
| remarked one, “reminds me of an 


ex- 
I was one day called 
on professional business to Kingston, and 
in order to reach that city from my home 
in the western part of the state, | was 
| obliged to change cars at a small town up 
the line called Plymouth. 


perience I once had. 


Owing to delays 
| 1 was compelled to remain over night at the 
latter place. Having arrived late, I went 
immediately to the hotel, where | occupied 
| a room jointly with a young fellow who 
smoked my cigars and talked anarchy. 
After going to bed I suddenly remembered 
| that, having made my toilet hastily before 
leaving home, I had forgotten my pocket- 
| book. I had used all the change in my 
pocket in purchasing a ticket. This 
worried me. Finally, however, I fell asleep. 
| Early the following morning I hada severe 
attack of nose-bleed. 


I arose and after 
dressing left my room and went to the rear 
of the building, where was a stream of 
water; here I succeeded in stopping the 


|} manr 


The jury filed A&t amid oppressive | 


I lost my hat in| 
doing so. It occurred to me that I would} 
save myself considerable embarrassment | 
by not returning to the hotel, as I had no 


|money with which to settle my bill; so, 
| going directly to the station, I awaited my 
| train 


and proceeded to my destination. | 
Subsequently I enclosed the amount of my | 
bill at the it to the 


proprietor without explanation. I’ve often 


hotel, and forwarded 


wondered how he regarded the manoeuvre.” 

The speaker paused, attracted by the 
peculiar expression on his companion’s | 
face. 

“ What the devil’s the matter with you, 
You’re paler than a ghost!” 

The other's lips trembled a little: “ Oh, | 
nothing; you see I am the District Attor 
ney for——County. A year ago! prose 
cuted and convicted a man for murdering 
I’m on my way to his execution now, 


he looked 


and 


you, 


he swings in—let me see * and 


at his watch—“two hours twenty 


minutes—I—I—am glad | met you, sir.” 


Stingless Bees. 








It is acknowledged that stingless | 


much 


ees are 


not good as honey gatherers, and 
Swedish naturalist, says of 


the 


| Lumholtz, 
the honey produ ed by the stingless bees of 
Australia, that it 


sour and SOC 


causes diarrha a, and is 


yn fermented because the bees 


have no poison to preserve it 


Probably, therefore, says Chambers’s 


Journal, if our bees should be deprived of | 
their stings, the honey made by them would | 
| be worthless instead of gaining in value; 
for the 


weapon of 


sting apparently is 
defense, but an 
in which is distilled a subtle fluid, | 


a drop of which is added to each cell of 


and 


] 

not only a| 

ottense 
| 


alembic 


honey belore it is sealed, and which, al- | 
though poisonous when injected into the 


blood of 


not only 


. . a ' 
man or other animal, is essential 
to the well-being of the insect, but | 
also to the wholesomeness of the 


food pro 
vided for its own use and that of its prog 





eny, and which is so unscrupulously appro- 
priated by omnivorous man. 

rhe value of the sting to the bee is ex 
emplified by the fact recorded by Darwin, 
the 
hive bees into Australia they have almost 


that since the introduction of common 


| exterminated the native stingless species. 


Travel via the Savannah Line. 


Travel to the South increases with each 
succeeding season. The increase is largely 
brought about by the improvement in 
traveling facilities to and throughout that 
section as well as the wonderful climate and 
famous hotels. Whatcan be more com- 
fortable and restful than a short sea trip on 
one of the elegant passenger steamships ply 
ing between Boston and Savannah, along 
the coast, making the trip in a couple of 
days and providing all of the comforts and 
luxuries of first-class hotels while en route ? 
fhe Savannah Line is the pioneer in this 
Southern trade, and by virtue [of many 
years’ experience is better prepared to 
handle this traffic than any other, with 
greater comfort at 35 to 50 per cent less ex- 
pense than by rail. Steamships sail every 
Thursday for Savannah direct making close 
connections with the Plant System for all 
points in Florida and the Southand the 
Hotel Poinciana at Lake Worth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WrinsLow’s SoorHIna Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsLow’s 


| graphic productions, 


REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 
Boston 
Photographer 


has removed to a new 


and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work. ; 
Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 
Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H 


| Wurre & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 


cessible by elevator. 


A. N. HARDY. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath 
ing in the oats and throwing the head, less ex 
wensive than others and never gets foul. } 
teen breathes as freely with it onas without it 
Svery one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it 

Agents make satisfactory pay Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES. . i a 1 21.537.527.35 


Room 2. 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premi:un. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are ps 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid up insurance values to whict 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusett 


2 upon ail 


| Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director: 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would respect 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W . Haile, 
ex Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
F. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 3. Lee, 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10, 
BSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


= OPTICIAN = 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 











Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co. 


For Over Fifty Years 





SOOTHING SYRUP. 





G.0. Twniskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 
NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware ofi mitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 











Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been 
ised by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy tor Dia rh@a. 25. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists threughont the world. Be sure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOO!HING SYRUP. 


For New Subscriber 


To any one sending the nameof a New 
Subscriber for THE CoMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 
mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 

















REFUGE SUBSTITUTES. 


Tremont, St., Boston, Mass. 






































read by as many different authors, upon the 
1estion ““ How does woman best fulfil her 
nission Speaking about the entertain 
ent the next day, | ventured to demur a 
little, saying that at home one read for im 
provement, but one went out for amus¢ 
, when avery pretty and elegant ma- 
tron told me that she made it a point no 
er to go into society when the entertain 
t consisted only of trivial conversation 
\ party in a parlor, all silent and all’ 
listening to somebody on a platform who 
reads, recites, addresses and lectures, seems 
to be the modern 1dea or social edification. 
Me A 


own sake, and really enjoy sitting 


FEB. 10, 18% 


FROST. 
BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK 
It glitters on the meadow, 
It silvers all the morn, 
It sparkles on the pumpkin 
Among the stacks of corn 
It glistens on the window | 
Through which the sunshine tlows, 
fo turn it into jewels 
Of lilac, green, and rose 
Although it’s very pretty, 
1 find much more delight 
And pleasure in the frost-work 
That makes the plum-cake white. | 
Harper's Young People 


The Pursuit of Improvement. 


\ writer in the Contributors’ Club in the 
iry Atlantic spe aks of the present 
us social pursuit ot improvement 
Eliot remarks that, no matter 
t ivy be his attainments, a man may 
s in s ety because in ordinary 
ersation it is so difficult to get a cue fo 
tation in Greek: but these mouveaua 
polite learning are never at a loss ; 
t all the world is so intelligent, the 
truse Si ects are sure Of an oppol 

‘ attended lately aladies’ lunc 
} .as soon as the material courses 
id been hurried through, the guests were 


led upon to listen to twenty-five papers, 


Mir. Augustine Birrell has remarked that in 


America we seem still to love talk for its 
and be 
ing declaimed at in a loud voice, delighting 
in the rolling sentence and the lofty and 
familiar sentiment. 


{ ¢ 


fact that let any one, nowadays, stand up 


And it is certainly the 


and read a paper or recite a memorized 
speech, no matter on what subject, every- 


body listens; every heart seems refreshed 
intellectual need 


Indeed, no little wit, skill, grace, 


y the overflow, every 
stilled. 
and clever powers of adaptation are pressed 
for 
ments; and so long as they go for what 
they are worth I am grateful enough, only 


into service drawing-room entertain- 


| am tired of the dismal necessity of being 
instructed at every turn. 

\ friend, herself a successful writer, hap 
} 


pened to be waiting on the veranda of a 


country inn, when two of the inmates—one 
iddle-aged farmer’s wife, and the othe 
an elaborately dressed city girl 
and surveyed the stranger. 


came out 


After a time 


the younger began conversation. 
“Hem! Fond of reading?” 


‘Not always,” replied my friend, whom | 
ill call Mrs. X. 

“Zam,” said the young lady, with an air 
Superior enlightenment. “And / think 
is very improving.” Having admiuis- 
tered this crushing rebuke, she waited a| 
moment; then inquired, “ Any favorite au-| 

thors?” 

“Oh, I think not,” murmured Mrs. X. 

‘/ have a great many favorite authors,” 
said the young lady, with such severity that | 
Mrs. X. felt constrained to ask,— | 

“Who are your favorite authors ?” 

“The Mrs. Forrester, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, E. P. Roe, and Dickens.” 

hen, watching for some sign of recognition 
on the part of her audience, she asked, 
“ Ever heard of any of them?” 

“ Not of the first three, I think.” 

‘Do you know E. P. Roe and Dickens?’ 

“A little.” 

“E. P. Roe is very popular with Sunday 
Schools,” the young lady now explained, 
“and Dickens, if you can understand him 
is full of humor.” 


1 


s 





it 


| 


Duchess, 


| who 


} mere inte 


| with 
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| actual pitch, what seems to me the true con- 
| temporary keynote, 


the sort of tone which 


: 
| makes it embarrassing fora modest person, 


read all his life, and thinks no 


having done so than of having 


body with food and warmed 


has 
more ol 


nourished his 


| it with clothes to assert himself in the face 


|of an intention superior to anything like 


rest and amusement, of such defi 


nite aim for improvement 


The Sun’s Atmosphere. 


| Not infrequently tl 


that day the 


As this cooling 


- 
dicted 


} 
Cool, 


Science has pre one 


fires of the sun will , 


process goes on, the temperature of the 
envelope of the body will be affected. This | 


latter contains, we know, great quantities 


to circumstances 


physic al efforts of 


although the 
exce¢ SSIV eC, 


cover that in the history 


should always be made between good phy- 
sical training for mere exercise sake, and 
that educated training which leads to ath- 
letic 
even for the fe 


excellenc e. 


eble, 


Exercise may be good 
but it must be adapted 
It cannot safely be after 


a fixed plan leading to special attainment. 


I notice this because there are few things 


on which I, as a physician, am oftener con- 
sulted upon than real or apparent dangers 


rising, or supposed to have arisen, from 
a competitive character. 
ie doubts felt respecting 


injuries inflicted, are of no moment; but it 


loes occur that mischief has been produced, 


exercise may not have been 


In such cases I never fail to dis- 


of the individual 


of hvdrogen. If. at the same time. it con-| there Was hereditary or acquired defect, 
tains oxvgen. necessarily. when a certain | Which has influenced the training effort, 


point has been reached in the reduction of 
t temperatnre, the two gases will unite | 


and which ought to have prevented it alto- 


rether Many trainers detect this almost 


ind form vapor \ greater disaster to our | 8 soon as they begin their lessons with a 
solar system than a screen of vapor about | Pupil, and although they have not the pro 
the s writes Ida M. Tarbell Met lure fessional knowledge which tells them what 
Magazine, could not be imagined In this | iS particularly wrong, or in what organ th¢ 
for the heat of the sun’s rays would be ab-| Mischief is concealed, they are sure of the 
sorbed, and the death of the planets from | fact, and occasionally refuse, most wisely, 
ld greatly hastened to proceed. - In this they are united as a 
M. Janssen resolved to find out if this lot | body, much as their own interests may seem 
was awaiting the earth; if her future was | to be at stak 
to be cut short by a veil of vapor. That is. I do not think I ever remember an in- 


he resolved to find out the origin of the oxy 


gen lines in the sola But how | 


spectrum. 
could it be done: 


the 


* How si parate the cer 


tain action of terrestrial atmosphe re 


from the hypothetical action of the solar 


itmosphe re 


There was one evident method If he 
could reach the limit of the earth’s atmo 
sphere, wend there examine the solar spe 
trum, the que stion could be solved at once. | 
If the spectrum there was free from oxyg¢ n| 
marks, why, then, those observed at the | 

irface were due to absorption as the ray 


passed through the earth’s atmosphere. 


Not | 


being able to reach this limit, M. | 
Janssen decided to ascend as high as possi 


ble above the earth’s surface for observa 


tion. If he found that the lines grew paler, | 


or disappeared, and t at the degree of the 


d in number cor 


liminution in intensity ar 


_ , e | 
responded to the.difference in the quantity of | 
oxygen in the earth’s atmosphere at and be- 


low the point of observation, then he would 


be justi fic din concluding that, in reac hing 


the limits of the envelope (the earth's at 


mosphere ), all the lines would disappear 


the atmosphere of the sun contained no 
oxygen. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

from the spectrum, and that, consequi ntly, | 
| 

first ex 


It was in October, 1888, that the 
periment was made. 
to the summit of 


Grands 


the station on the route 
Mt. Blanc. called the 
thousand feet above 


The place chosen was | 
| 


Mulets, ten | 
The diffi- | 
late in the 


Sea level. 


culty of making this ascent so 


season—the refuge at the Grands Mulets | 


¢ 


Snow 


was already « losed, and quantitis S ol 

had fallen—was great for any one but ed 

experienced Alpinist. But M. Janssen is| 
| 


not easily baffled. He called a company of 


picked guides, and laid out a campaign 
which resulted successfully, the party reach- 
the station after thirteen hours of toil, over 
a road which in the season does not require 
more than four or five. 

If the ascent had been severe, the reward 
was The 
weather proved to be favorable, and M. 


more than a compensation. 
Janssen succeeded in making a series of 
experiments which led him to announce to 
the Academy of Science, ‘The lines and 
bands of the spectrum due to oxygen result 





exclusively from the earth’s atmosphere. 
The solar atmosphere has nothing to do 
the phenomenon. It is exclusively 


telluric.” 


When Athleticism Is Forbidden. | 

There are some conditions of body which | 
forbid athleticism, writes Sir B. W. Rich-| 
ardson, in Longmans’s Magazine. When | 
the vital organs of the body are not in full | 
| action of a natural kind, when the beat of 
the heart is irregular or intermittent, when 
the breathing organs are embarrassed, or | 
when the senses are not sound, it is im-| 
| proper 


i 
| 
| 
| 


of equal capacity. 


it’s hard to give up anybody ; 


oft out 
make 


no gumption. 


| himself more ready than 
| things for others, writes Brander 


stance in which a trainer of skill and expe- 
rience has undertaken to instruct a pupil 
| systematically rejected by another trainer 


I remarked on this once 


|in compliment to an accomplished trainer, 


ind he was rather amused. “1 think, sir, 


you credit us with being too conscientious; 


but nothing 


‘ : 
does us so much injury as to make a mess 


business, and nothing is so sure to 
a mess as to force a fellow as has got 


We only knock 


blame falls on 


him over, 


ind 


then all the ourselves. 


We ought to have known what would be 


the effect, and refused or stopped before we 
P} 


had too far.” 


What Franklin Did. 


No man had ever preached a doctrine 


which more skilfully showed how to get the 


| best for yourself; and no man ever showed 


Franklin to do 
Matthews 
Nicholas. He invented an 


stove to give more heat with less wood, but 


in St. open 


he refused to take out a patent for it, glad 


of an opportunity to serve his neighbors ; 


Franklin’s was the 
beginning of the great American stove trade 
He founded the first 


and this invention of 


of to-day. fire com 


| pany in Philadelphia, and so made a be- 


ginning for the present fire departments. 
He procured the reorganization of the night- 


| watch and the payment ot the watchmen, 


thus preparing for the regular police force 
now established. He started a philosophi- 
cal society, and he took the lead in setting 
on foot an academy, which still survives as 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

While he was doing things for othe rs, 
others did things for him, and he was made 
Clerk of the General Assembly in 1736 
and Postmaster of Philadelphia in 1737. In 
1750 he was elected a member of the As- 
sembly, and in 1753 he was made Post- 
the 
1748 he had retired from business, having 


master-General for all Colonies. In 
so fitted his practice to his preaching that 
he had gained a competency when only 
forty-two years old. 

The leisure thus acquired he used in the 
study of electrical science, then in its in- 
fancy. He soon mastered all that was 
known, and then he made new experiments 
with his wonted ingenuity. He was the 
first to deciare the identity of electricity 
with lightning. Using a wet string, he flew 
a kite against a thunder-cloud, and drew a 
spark from a key at the end of the cord, 
The lightning-rod was his invention. Of 
his investigations and experiments he wrote 


| reports that were printed in England and 


translated in France. The Royal Society 
voted him the Copley medal; the French 
king had the experiments repeated before 


that athletic training should be| him; and both Harvard and Yale made 


She had hit, albeit an octave below the! pushed to its full quality. A difference | Franklin a Master of Arts. 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


NeW England & Savannah Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3P.M. Notransfer at New York. For tickets 
rates and all information apply to RICHARD 
SON & BARNARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Washington St., and A, 
P. Lane, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


STOP PAYING RENT 


You can arrange with us this month for 
one of our beautiful new 


HOUSES 
$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


Ist, with Electric 
Bath, and every modern 





Yo be complete April 
Light, Porcelain 
convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


two minutes from the Albany Station and 
Electric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 
on terms 


SAME AS RENT. 


Invest $5 a Week Now 


and control a $500 Lot adjoiving one of 
hrse new houses. Sure to 380 
per cent. in the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 


advance 


EDGAR W, FOSTER, wosroNt'* 
If You Want the Best Paper Read The 


Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by’ Samuel Bowles, 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every degree of merit. «HE 
SPRISGEFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained 1ts position at 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in publie con- 
tidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News and the Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

Tet REPUBLTCAN’S several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers. Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations, 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with adue regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 
nents of the paper are conducted with marked 
ability and have given it a warld-wide reputa- 
tion. 

THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI- 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
abroad. 


DAILY: 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 
WEEKLY: 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 


50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample Copies free. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 





REVOLUTION 


in the treatment of RUPTURE. Send for 
sealed book. M. M. T and R. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. PATRICK ,Mer., 150 Tremont St. 


e row 
. AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
Wine or wttve PRACTICAL 

7 {ae PLATING DYNAMO. Themot 
: se pre method, used iu all factories 

to plate new goods, Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, ete . on watches, 
, Ziieweiry, tadle-ware, bicycles and 
~~ Pr 4 ail metal goods; fine ouifits for 
xb P acents; diff rent sizes; . 
~~ ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 

; & great money mak«r, 


— . need A 
W. P, HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio, 
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A Hat for Lillian 


COWNS AND BONNETS. 


An Elderly Lady’s Trim 
Costume. 

Novelties 

Leghorn Hats 

Creations of Net 


Russell 
in Headgear and 
Cottage Bonnets 


or Brussels Lace. 
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a a 
ed out with the in- 
tention of finding out 
HW isomething new in 
re \te 4 Ispring wraps, when | 
noticed an elderly lady sitting directly 
opposite me in the car. She was well 
dressed, with that extreme 
some elderly ladies as well as others 
should show. Her gown was of fine 
black cloth trimmed with four milli 
ner’s folds of black satin. Her wrap 
wasa military sealskin, with collar and 
facings of moire astrakhan. Her gloves 
were perfect and fitted loosely, as all 
best dressed women wear gloves now. 
Her bonnet was a mite of a string of 
cherry velvet and jet ornaments, with 
black strings. This bonnet sat easily on 
a fluff of snow white hair. All the 
jewelry she had was a watch. Every 
thing was sotrim and well put on, if 
one may use such an expression, that it 
was comfortable to just sit and look at 
her. Then two friends also got on the 
car, and after a few friendly greetings 
on their part I began to notice their cos- 
tumes, They were quite as carefully 
dressed as their friend. One had a 
rough black cheviot gown with two flat 
rows of hercules braid, and a long cape 
with rows of the same kind of braid at 
equal distances clear to the yoke. The 
cape was of thick camel’s*hair and was 
all black. Her gloves were gray, and 
she had two twisted gold bracelets, 
which, however, did not show unless 
she lifted her arms. Her bonnet was of 
velvet and jet, all black, but on the left 
side where the string was fastened to the 
bonnet were three velvet pansies, perfect 
as the natural flowers. The third ove 
had a black silk warp henriette, with 
three very narrow lines of jet passemen- 
terie at about three inches from the bot- 
tom. The waist I could not see, as she 
wore a three-quarter melton coat, with 
fancy frogs fastening the front. There 
was asmall tie of rich Spanish lace 
around her neck. Her gloves were dark 
maroon. Her close bonnet was of black 





care 





ak 


SPRING HEADGEAR AND EVENING HOODS, 
velvet also, but had a Prince of Wales 
tuft of maroon feathers on the front, 
small, but effective. None of them wore 
a veil. 

Now, I am not given to listening to 
other people’s private conversation, be- 
cause it has no interest for me, but 1 
really could not help hearing theirs, 
and it did interest me, for they talked 
of bonnets and did it in such a spright- 
ly manner that I fancy it would have en- 
chained the atention of a hermit. Said 
one, ‘*Where do you find those lovely 
great hatpins, and what do they cost?” 
The other answered that question ard 
then said: 

**AndI must tell yousomething. You 


WA ESTERDAY I start- | 


| 


that | 


} 
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know how hard it is to make some hats 
and bonnets stay in place. Well, I had 
been laying in a stock of pins, for, you 
know, you always lose them or the heads 
come off, and you know, too, how wom- 
en do despise hatpins. Well, the milli- 


ner brought me a hat for Miriam—she 
was along—and held it up saying: ‘Ma- 


dame, look at zis magnifique chapeau. 
Only $35, and, see, it require 19 hatpins 
for make it attach himself strong on ze 
head.’’’ The manner in which this 
was told and acted out made it hard 
work to keep from smiling, but I forth 
with changed my mind and got off the 
car to gotothis famous magazin where 
the number of hatpins was the distin- 
guishing mark of At this 
place a hat bearing 5 cents’ worth of 
anything American, or rather not 
French, would be thrown ignominious- 
ly into the street. I did find many very 
dainty and pretty hats there; but, oh, 
the artfulness of the lady in charge! 
She always put the hats on her prettiest 
palesgirls and would make one belicv: 
that—well, 1 won't say just to what ex 
tent she can hypnotize her customer 
She showed a beautiful white felt tri 
corner with the brim embroidered in 
black and gold and studded with imita- 
tion emeralds. There was a bow of em- 


elegance. 


erald velvet and two golden osprey 
sprays. Thia is fora pronounced blond, 
and the muilliner says that one like it 
was imported for Lillian Russell. An 


other felt, in biscuit color, had the brim 
turned up sharply, forming points on 
each side like the old style ‘‘cocked 
hats.’’ Across the front was a fold of 
brown velvet, held in by a diamond 
buckle. Two stiff bows of the velvet, 
edged with Persian trimming, stood up, 
ope on each side, and an osprey with its 
lightness made it altogether a beautiful 
hat for a young face. Another nonde- 
script creation was what she called a 
platean, It must have taken at least two 
plateaus to form the deep plaits that 
folded in and out, up and down in such 
a surprising fashion. Right in front of 
this gray plateau was set a rosette of 
velvet, and this was a 
small plume of silver gi This hat 
had no strings or crown and must have 
required very pearly if not 19 
pins. A huge veil was thrown over the 
whole hat and came down under the 
chin and fastened snugly in the back. 
A pretty style for a younger girl was of 
drab and bright blue felt. The brim 
was slightly bent and edged with a 
narrow roll of drab satin. The crown 
was quite covered with a mass of blue 
velvet. In front was an enormous buckle 
of rhinestones, on cne side were blue 
quills and a donkey ear bow, and on 
the other side a blue ostrich tuft, end- 
ing in a light blueosprey. These osprey 
tips are used to give a slight degree of 
lightness to an otherwise rather heavy 
effect, and they succeed admirably. 
Among the novelties were some opera 
and ball hoods. Daintier things could 
scarcely be imagined. One was made of 
pink silk tissue, with three rows of sil- 
ver thread run in along the edge. The 
hood was made of one square of the tis- 
sue, plaited on the top and then drawn 
around under and plaited at the neck. 
A | bow of black velvet ribbon was 
tied on the top and a pink one at the 
throat. The other one was in the form 
of a long scarf of pale blue crepe de 
chine. It had a few plaitsset just above 
the forehead, and along that part reach- 
ing down below the chin was set a very 
full ruffle of black bourdon lace, which 
was left to fall as it would in natural 
folds. In that part which would natu- 
rally fall in the back of the neck were a 
few plaits, which brought it in under 
the hair. The long ends are crossed 
in front, under the chin and thrown 
carelessly back over the shoulders, or 
are tied, just as oxe prefers. It is very 
graceful and becoming. I think any 
lady could make one for herself if she 
had the lace andcrape. Thecrape was 
one width and three yards long. White 
lace could be used if preferred, and one 
could add a bow of ribbon at the top, 
but the lace is quite finish enough. 
Among the evening bonnets was an as- 
tonishing crown of imitation diamonds, 
with a bird with outstretched wings 
made of the same stones, with a few 
close imitations of emeralds and rubies 
to add to the brilliant effect. There was 
nothing to it but the encircling crown, 
a little higher in the front than back, 
and with the bird. The whole bonnet 
eenla lie aasily on one’s hand. The 


above 


magenta 
ay. 


quite 


effect by gaslight must be brilliant, to 
say the least. There are other ‘‘jewel 
bonnets”’ in garnets, in emeralds and in 
pearls and gold filigree, but such are 
for the very swellest social functions, 
where bonnets are perinitted, or at the 
theater or opera. It would be in the 


worst possible taste to wear such else- 
where. Among the new things that 
‘fare to be and are not yet’’ are soft 


lezhorn hats and cottage bonnets. These 
will be worn by but few, because they 
will not be suited to every face, but the 
large leghorn flats will be twisted and 
tortured into a great variety of shapes. 
Some of them have the brims woven or 
braided so full that there could be n 
way of wearing them unless the surplus 
fullness was bent up and in and ont. 
No one can deny that the waved and 
broken lines of the hats they 
made now are becoming to every 

I noticed among the things fe 
owed for spring a great 
The f 
the 


brussels la 


cr 


as are 
one, 


ad- 


all lace 


resh 
I many 
bonnets and hats. undations W 
be of , and 


dotted net o1 


wir lace either plain 
Some have 


white mull, with dotted 


a foundation of 
lace or sprigged or even pattern lace 
laid over it, the black showing up beau 
tifully over the white. Flowers will be 
the decoration, and I am sorry to find 
that 1 am at the bottom of my ] 
without having described the new flow 
ers. Ican say that they are the most 
perfect I have ever seen and are mostly 
exotics, HENRIETTE ROUSSEAI 
KATE SANBORN’S IDEA. 
IT 1S NOT WRITTEN FOR MEN. 
The Mouth What s In It, What 
Comes Out of It and How to Use It 
Characteristi« Treatment of a 
Somewhat Neglected Subject 
How to Laugh 
Yes, and this is not written for men’s 
edification either, which reminds me of 
a friend of mine who found great 
light in the society of a handsome Jew- 
ess with big flashing eyes and py 


nounced features. ‘‘There is only one 


fault. I can’t get over her nose,”’ said 
the fastidious bachelor. Anda witty 
woman suggested, ** [suppose you would 
rather get under it!’ 

A woman's mouth has seldom the 
thought and care it deserves to make it 
as irresistible as it ought to be and 


might be. Every woman should have a 
kissable mouth; but, dear me! I pity 
tany a man when I look at bis wife’s 
mouth, and who could blame him for 
wandering just a little? In the real 
country, where the people are poor, a 
dentist is the very last resort, and ther 
he is usually applied to tor a‘'set of up- 
pers.’’ Such a yawning cavern, with a 
black stump here and there! All the 
back teeth are in front, or, as a woman 
said the other day when I offered her 
some candy from the best store in Bos- 


ton: ‘‘I thank you; but, law sakes, | 
can’t do nothing with that. Why, l 
hain't got but one upper tooth!’"” Young 


girls devour cheap highly colored can- 
dies, sour lemon drops, the pungent 
checkerberry lozenge, use teeth for nut- 
crackers, to bite off thread, careless 
about the use of the toothbrush, and let 
their teeth go till the decayed remnants 
have to go all at once, and they *‘gum 
it’’ for three months, then fill their 
mouths with cheap substitutes, destroy- 
ing all beauty of outline and sadly 
changing the expression. And even 
among the rich in city life one notices 
under teeth that are repulsive from posi- 
tive need of cleaning. 

Lips may berosy by nature, but 
**teeth like pearls’’ very seldom. Froth- 
ingham said of teeth that they were 
**carious, precarious and—vicarious!”’ 
I recollect also an old, old conundrum: 
** Why are teeth like verbs?’’ ‘‘ Because 
they are regular, irregular and defect- 
ive.”’ 

Dare I allude to the bad breath so 
frequently caused by bad teeth and a 
worse digestion? I was introduced late- 
ly to a noted woman I had longed to 
meet and sat down by her side ona 
small lounge for a prolonged chat. But, 
phew! Phew! O-o-o-uu! I turned my 
head this way and that and soon made 
an excuse to leave her. She looked 
well, dressed weH, talked well, but, 
as my latest hired man says when he 
does not know what else to say, *‘Ju- 
das Priest!’ I thinksuch a trial would 
be reasonable cause for breaking an en- 
gagement on either side. Every girl 
and woman should keep on her dressing 
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[tanie or in a medicine cupboard con- 


veniently near some harmless but effect- 
ive disinfectant, as listerine, Dobell’s 


| solution, charcoal tablets, a little tinc- 


ture of myrrh for the gums, orris root 
cut in dainty bits or chlorate of potash 
troches. Rinsing the mouth and gar- 
gling the throat often prevent disease 
and ward oft contagion. 

Sut the mouth itself! Hazlitt once 
said that ‘‘little traits tell large tales,’’ 
and the movements of a mouth, or the 
first words from it, often charm or prej- 


udice beyond all change. One very 
common fault is that of covering the 
mouth with the hand when laughing 


heartily. 
alone, 


Why, we must let the mouth 
only endeavoring to improve its 
outline by pleasant expression, frequent 
smiles and wiping the lines at cofners 
up instead of down. 

I notice some young ladies who con 
itly bite their lips and moisten them 
with t when talking with their 
admirers. Holmes described his land- 
lady’s daughter as moistening her lips 
and saying ves with a rising infiection. 
Protruding the tongue is worst of all. 
Working the mouth when writing, and 
cutting and pulling at under lip when 
reading, are other bad habits. Few use 


ater 


ngue 


the lips rightly in speaking, reading or 
singing. Pronouncing a few difficult 
words as distinctly as possible will 


prove how feeble and flabby your mouth 
is. Continued practice will give good 
enunciation, 

An old lady strolling along the beach 
saw a boy tinkering some boats and 
asked what he was doing. ‘‘I am cop- 
per bottoming ‘em, mum,”’ Try ‘*The 
sea ceaseth and dismisseth us with its 
blessing’’ or say ‘‘Good blood, bad 
blood’ quickly several times. Singers 
and elocutionists practice before a mir- 
ror, a good idea for all. It is a rare art 
to in a sunshiny, natural way. 
The merry looking actress and danseus« 
practice diligently to look happy. A 
musical laugh bubbling out of a capti- 
vating mouth is rarer yet. A friendly 
critic said to me ufter a brilliant 
dinner party, ‘‘ Why, Kate, you laugh 
like a Choctaw savage.’’ <A snuffling 
giggle oft repeated is still more dread 
tul. If wecan hit the mean between 
the loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind and the hysteric ‘‘te-hee-hee,’’ we 
shall be fortunate. 

And what comes out of our mouths? 
Bbarp sarcastic speeches, inalicious slan 
ders, cruel personal criticism, shallow 
nothings, weak whining over the inev- 
itable, rude words to our own! Oh, 1 
hope not! 

Women are severe on each other. I 
heard a woman lately say, *'I never go 
inte a social group of women that 1 do 
not get a mental nausea owing to their 
spiteful, treacherous gossip.’’ The old 
fable of the two mouths—one of which 
dropped pearls, and from the other 
crawled slimy venomous snakes—is still 
true. These snakes surely return to bite 
the lips that sent them forth. One more 
hint. When going from a warm rooi 
to a cold one or outdoors, inhale a ful! 
breath and then for a few seconds kee} 
your mouth shut! KATE SANBORN 
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Balloon Match Holder. 

The upper part of this match holder 
is an ordinary small electric light globe. 
Pale blue knit- 
ting silk is used 
for the crocheted 
net which is 
stretched over it 
and fastened se- 


curely at the 
smaller end of 
the globe. From 


this is suspended 
by four crochet- 
ed chains of the 
silk a small 
round Japanese 
basket. Where 
each chain joins 
the of the 
basket a_ short 
piece of three- 
quarter inch 
pale blue ribbon 
is attached, the 
lower end of 
which is foided 
into a point and ornamented with 4 
round silk tassel. A band of the ribbon 
is tied around the base of the globe with 
a fiat bow, and the balloon is hung UP 
by a crocheted loop at the top. 

ISABELLA PROCTOR. 
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WASHINGTON WOMEN. 

The wife of General George D. Rug- 
gles, the new adjutant general of the 
army, was Miss Alma L’ Hommedieu of 
Cincinnati. One of her ancestors was 
Major John Hammond, commander of 
the English forces in the early days of 
Marvland. Her father, 8. 5S. L’Hom- 
me lic u, was one of the best known men 


in Ohio and was for over 20 years one 


of the proprietors of the Cincinnati Ga- - 


gette. Afterward, for 21 years, he was 
sident of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton railroad. 

Miss L’Hommedieu was carefully ed 


nre 


ted and became, in 1868, the wife 
of General Ruggles, who came out of 
the civil war with many bonors and 





MRS. 
well earned promotions, and is, by the 
wav, a descendant of Cadwallader Col 
jen, the first surveyor general of the 
of New York, and afterward 


GENERAL RUGGLES, 


ny 


lieutenant governor. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Ruggles has 
f wed the fortunes of her husband 

i widier’s wife must—from station 


station, all the way from our north- 
ern boundary to the gulf of Mexico, 


| from the Atlantic coast to the fai1 


Pacific, except for two years which she 
spent abread, looking after the educa- 
tion of her younger children. She is 
now comfortably settled in a pretty 
home on New Hampshire avenne with 
a reasonable prospect of remaining for 


some time, which is very pleasing to the 
many friends she has here, for she is no 
stranger to Washington, thongh it is 
some years since she has lived here. 

In appearance Mrs. Rug,:les is de- 
cidedly prepossessing. She is of me- 
dium height, with good figure, dark 
hair and eyes, is very bright and enter- 
taining in conversation, and looks very 
young to be the mother of two grown- 
up sons. The elder, Lieutenant Colden 
L’H. Ruggles, graduated with honor at 
West Point three years ago and is now 
in the ordnance department. Mr. 
Charles Ruggles, a graduate of the Rens- 
telaer Polytechnic institute, is now en- 
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MISS ALMA L’H. RUGGLES. 
gaged in his profession of electrical en- 
gineer at Milwaukee. The youngest 
son, Frank, a bright lad of a dozen 
years or thereabouts, is a pupil of the 
high school in this city. 

The sole daughter of the house, Miss 
Alma L’Hommedieu Ruggles, is just 
entering society. She was educated at 
St. Agnes, Albany, and the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Paris. She speaks 

rench and German fluently and Ital- 
fan better than many who think they 

now it pretty well, as she does not pro- 
fess todo. She is tall and well shaped, 
bas & graceful carriage, dark brown 
hair and eyes and very pretty and en- 
manners, 


Gaging 
JuLmetrTs M, Bazerrt, 


|THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


A Well Known Author's Idea 
of Diet, Drugs and Disease. 


Miriam Coles Harris Makes a Plea for 


Right living Poison thaf tastes 
good, and Comfortable Heated 
Rooms. 









HEWN have 
poisoned your blood 
by breathing bad 
and weakencd 
all your organs by 
living in unwhole- 
some heat, and eat- 
m everything calculated to ruin your 
health, you cry out for help. Having 
fallen into the hands of two enemies, 
you call in athird, and I think the 
worst of all, to get you out of your trou- 
ble. People generally forget that medi- 
cine made for rare not 
for daily use; for remedy, not for suste- 
And nine times out of ten it 
hurts more than it helps. If we would 
throw physic to the dogs and then fol- 
low the example of the dogs in some 
ways, weshould do better forourselves. 
What does a dog do if he gets sick? 
Goes down into the cellar, and lies with 
his nose against the stones for a day or 
two, and doesn’t eat 
out all right. 

nature and not by patent medieines. 


you 


L air, 


18 emergencies, 


nance, 


anything, and 
He is cured by 
In 


comes 


most cases a day or two of dieting 
would bring us out all right, with no 
drug disease to be cured after the other 


disease is conquered. 

We get bilious. Heavens! The harm 
that word has done! The poor liver, 
what talked in its name! 
Generally it is no trouble with the liver, 
but a protest of the stomach at J 
overloaded, that makes people think 
they are bilious, whatever that may 
mean, And they begin to dose them- 
selves, when all they need is to diet 
themselves. The stomach and liver are 
near neighbors;and one aftects the other. 
When one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, bnt it is a pity to 
lay the blame on the one that is proba- 
bly only remotely implicated—to give 
the severe remedies which are required 
to stimulate the liver when the stomach 
only is out of order. 

Any thoughtful person must see the 
consequences of indiscriminate, irre- 
sponsible dosing according to symp- 
toms. The patent medicine is the foun- 
dation stone of its inventor’s fortune, 
but the stone about the neck of the poor 
wretch who gets in the habit of using it. 
If you are really ill, send for a good doc- 
tor. Jf you are only suffering from 
breaking all the known laws of health, 
begin to think about it and reform. 
And with scarcely an exception you 
will find that a foot bath and a night’s 
rest, followed by a couple of days’ diet- 
ing, will set you all right. The energy 
of nature to restore is amazing. Only 
believe init and giveit achance. Don’t 
weaken its energy by drugs which it 
can’t fight against. Think of the pow- 
erful stuff done up in those little pack- 
ages and bottles—the concentration of 
forces that one may well tremble to 
evoke! ‘‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’’ Ignorant charlatans 
make up the drugs that men of science 
would not dare to pnt'in the hands of 
those ignorant of medicine. 

‘*It is cheaper than having the doc- 
tor.’’ Well, believe me, those patent 
medicines are the dearest things you 
ever bought. You pay for them with 
your health, your very life. Thecheap- 
est thing is nature; good sense, the next 
cheapest. But, good heavens, how rare 
it is! Men and women think about 
other things intelligently enough, but 
when it comes to thinking about pre- 
serving health and living rationally 
they become idiotic. They keep their 
houses overhot with heated iron be- 
cause it is comfortable and saves trou- 
ble, and they feed themselves with poi- 
son because it ‘‘tastes good’’ and be- 
cause everybody does it, and they dose 
themselves at random with pills and 
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potions that May contain neil nre, ror 
aught they know to the contrary, be- 
cause it is cheaper and does not cost as 
much as sending for the doctor and is 
easier than studying up the matter. 
Human nature has no quality more sur- 
prising than its absolute childishness, 
its disinclnation to think out everyday 
matters for itself, its disposition to jog 
on in the old ruts, 

The brawny mechanics and whole- 
some farmers of Great Britain and the 
sturdy peasants of France and Germany 
deserve no credit for living longer and 
being more healthy than our people. 
Generations of their ancestors have fed 
on a low diet and lived hardy lives, 
and they take it for granted that stone 
floors, and two or three pieces of green 
wood on a hearth, and gruel and beans 
for dinner, and a sour brown loaf for 
supper are ull that can be asked for com- 
fort. It seems only a happy accident 
that they are not eating poison and ly- 
ing down in the fire, for they certainly 
do not think about it. But in America 
people do think, leastways about other 
things, and it is a pity that they cannot 
be induced to think about that most 1m- 
portant of all sciences—the 
everyday life, the making the best of 
our and the ordering of our 
households according to the laws of 
health. 

More evil is wrought by want of thought 

Than ever by want of heart. 

You good American fathers and hus 
bands do not mean to dwarf or kill your 
children, you not mean to break 
down your Wives with overwork and 
unwholesome food, but are you not do 
ing it all thesame? Assistant Secretary 
Andrews of the state board of bealth of 
Iowa has prepared an interesting table 
of cases of insanity within the state and 
the alarming growth of the malady, es- 
pecially among the people living in the 
rural districts. The total number of 
cases increased from 1,525 in 1889 to 
1,940 in L890, 

Dr. Andrews says the increase is larger 
in the rural districts among the farim- 
ers, and especially among their wives 
and daughters, He is unable to account 
for it by the humdrum, hard- 
working, pleasure ignoring lives they 
lead. He may be right in putting it 
down to that, but Ido not quite agree 
with him. A good, healthy animal does 
not lose its wits for a sentimental cause. 
A well fed, well groomed, well bedded 
man or woman can pull through pretty 
bard work and pretty heavy weather 
and be none the worse forit. Thesame 
work and weather would break down 
the same man or woman ill fed, drug- 
ged and stifled with bad air. A joyless 
existence is not good for anybody, but 
it is not so bad as one blighted by the 
material evils we have been contem- 
plating. 


Muir Cite Pe 


It isa very common thing for young 
housekeepers to scorch their linen when 
learning to iron. Do not be discouraged. 


science ot 


bodi« 5, 


do 


unless 


Wax \ irons thoroughly and keep 
them i «dry place. This will prevent 
their r, If you find a scorched 
place, expose it to the hottest rays of the 
gun. It will be oblitera‘ed in a short 
time. 





Driving the Brain 


at the expense 





of the Bo Ly. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 


« 


sleep—such are methods. When 
joss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
witl doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scatt’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


eep 
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Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
ind other Suburban Property for sale, 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
arty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 





Building, to look over our plans and list of 
igh-class property. 
320 & 321 JOIN near corner 
HANCOCK BUILD Milk Street., 
ING, L78 DEVON- 
Boston, 
SHIRE St., 
Mass. 


35 Federal St. 
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Fiatters, 





22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one. 


Why Pay Rent? 


When you can buy a house 


we AP cee 


Newton Highlands, 


on same terms, 
two minutes’ walk 
from Depot, Electric 


cars and Post Office. 
A FEW CHOICE LOTS left on easy terms 


and 25 per cént below actual value for this 


month. Call or write, 


_C. P. DELANEY, 


| 504 Exchange Bid’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
COUNTRY BOARD. 


A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 
country town, at a reasonable rate. 


Address, X X, at this office. 
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Big Discount’ 


this 


mains and will entertain the patrons of the} 


alace with a budget of new songs. Mlle. 
| Ottillie bids fair to be quite a favorite for 
|some time to come. The best concert of 


month on 


English Brass and 


ie season will be given to-morrow evening. 


IRON BEDSTEADS; Among the talent will app ar Carr and 


Jardyne, two of the best sketch artists and 


real bargains. 


. , 
| vocalists on the stage 


Felix Morris, who for several asons 
H. W, BIGELOW COMPARY, | et ee cee 
has been one of the most efficient and en 

* y ale Pats . 1 
Importers, Wholesale and Retail. tertaining actors that have appeared here 
7O Washington Street, Boston, | will begin a week’s engagement at th 





| Hollis next Monday night in three plays of 

THEATRE NOTES | muc h interest and merit, offering as many 
- = | widely differing characterizations Mr 

Morris has a rare versatility. He may be 


Monday night, at the Boston Museum 





j ’} seen at one performance with a French or 
will be the first appearance here of Daniel} , aad : . 
; ; : scotch dialect, again as a broken old man 
‘rohmans new yceum Comedy Compan) : , 
. ae pas y a ? |or a country bumpkin, and many other dis 
in a revival of the Victorien Sardou’s emi . | " , 7 
; ; similar rdles, but equally good in all His 
nently successful comedy, ‘ Americans : . : : ‘ , 
se Sess i" . work 18 SO real and complete that he seems 
Abroad Chis bright work proved a great ” ' 
literally to becom«e the laracter repr 
success when presented by Frohman’s : : . 
sented The programme to be giv 
Stock Company here last year i. we Bil 4 —. 4% , , , 
, , , clu the ‘Rose,’ ‘The Vagabond ind 
comedy that appeals to cultivated taste, a , 
\. ae tel , Vi ost The Nos is lread ¢ 
lay full of delicate touches and undercut . , 
: en in Boston, and is one of Mr. Morris 
rent of subtle humor, with a vein of pathos : . : vg ; 
‘ most popular parts. ‘The Vagabond’ and 
Its atmosphere is healthful, its sentiment ‘ 
; Mi t bot new to Bbosto 
wholesome and its climaxes striking It is ; . + ae , 
: | Vagabond contains oth pathos 
written in so natural and unstrained a styl , ae ' 
‘ 4 P , . am Oo! lV, ind ; aamiravdly cal 
that it is like a breath of fresh country air ns ent . wos 
, lated to display Mr. Morris’s versa 
after the stilted and unnatural form of so : ; ' . ' ' 
; , , : versality Itis by Mr. Forbes Heermans 
many dramatic productions of the present . ‘ “— 
: : ‘ ‘Moses’ isa two-act comedy farce, bright 
day. It tells a simple story in a direct and T ’ vor 
cs : ; and sparkling from the beginning, intro 
pleasing way, the narrative being based , 
r , . |dnuces many well drawn characters. The 
upon the social environments of an Ameri ; 2 
, > company that will support Mr. Morris is 
can family in Paris. Aichard Fairbanks,\ . , 
- ‘ said to be most ¢ apable, and the scenic at 
Florence W nena and her cousin /ess% ; a i , 
. P : cessories will be complete 
are surrounded in Paris by hosts of admir 
Clivi oo : ] 
ers. flatterers and fortune-hunters lo test | Mr Joseph slivinski gives a piano re ital 


the genuineness of their friendship, the | at Music Hall this afternoon, under tl 

idea occurs to them to pretend poverty, a ii | Management o! Mr. John Fryer and Mt 
so itis gravely announced that their im-| A. D. Flower 

mense fortune has vanished and they are som afternoon, probably Thursday 
“as poot as chur« h mice.’ heh én take dur ng Vir l lix Mort s's engagement it 
up painting fora living; /essze becomes a} the Hollis next week, he will give a readit 

singing-teacher, ind Fat anks aids and at the C} rch ot the | litv, ASSI isted by ] iS 
abets the girls in their prank. On this| wife. The proceeds will go t » Women’s 


theme is based the story, which is told sim- | Work of the congregation 


yy and pleasantly through the first and ; , , 
Py I . . . ' er he subs« ription sale of tickets for the 
second acts: but in Act II]. there develops : :; os 
; i season of ‘grand opera at Mechanics Hall 
considerable dramatic strength, which for aS , . 
p | close to-day, February 10. The regular sal 
a time appears quite tragic; but the com ; 


for single performances will begin at the 
Theatre, Monday, I 


— . 
one hall of the s« 


edy lines upon which the play is given are 
and the 


mences, in a wholly comedy 


, : Tremont ebruary 19. 
inflexible, play ends, as it com ? 
th already 


Overt ats have 


form, » last Fe 
; — : . | been taken by season subscription. 
situation in the play being consider: a quite 


amusing. In addition to Maud Harrison, There is an air of prosperity about every 
Miss Gertrude Rivers and Mr. ]. Polk, | thing connected with the Columbia at the 
Mr. J. H. Gilmour will be seen as an Amer-| present time that is exceedingly gratify ing 
ican artist in Paris—an American to whom | to allinterested. |The house is full of peo- 
rich Americans are not attractive Mr.| ple every night, the treasurers count big 


George Alison will be seen as a Frenchman 
k rede rit k 

French fortune-hunting dude. Miss Helen | fied contentment rhe 

as the French Baroness de Beau-| 204 

mont, enacts the role of a society 

maker, Mr. 

the character 


stacks of money all the 


of satis- 


every evening, and 


of the world, and Conger as a | Management wear the same smile 


actors are happy 


Kinniard, knowing that they are appreciated go 


a 


match ih their parts with a vim and snap 


‘ 
\ 
Owen Fawcett will be seen in | hard te approach The famous cat is still 


part of an English in the throes of laughter, and shows no sign 


brilliant 


ae 
butler, 


. 1 . } } le , 
whose fortunes are united to the American | of a collapse. That this clean and 


family. Una Abell, Barbara Miller and | comedy has captured Boston is evident, and 
John Findlay have typical character parts. that the amusement it has and will furnish is 
The action begins at a private hotel in| unlimited can be satisfactorily proved by a 


: : ” hn 1j in > Columbi 
Cannes, is continued in Miss Winthrop’s glance at the audience in the Columbia at 


studio in Paris, and concluded in a any performance. It has had the best kind 
of advertising known to the theatrical world 
players | and that is through the 


present for the first time on any stage a selves who 


chateau 
final week 


nes clever 


in the country near Paris. 
of the eng 


The 
igement, t audiences them- 
go away supremely happy and 
tionable Girl” | content and tell every one else that ‘Charley's 
Aunt’ 
will ha 


have a sterling at 
satre this week, in 
Griftin’s big Athletic and Vaude- 


new comedy, called ‘ A Fas! 


M Pill; is the funniest comedy in_ the world, 
Manager Piling . . . —_ . 
ee i Bias ae and then add that itis still playing at the 
traction at the Palace Lh 


“ts Columbia 
John T. 


. Se ne ey : » the 
ville Company. Among the spec ialty ar- Mr. E. H. Sothern in ‘ Sheridan, or the 
7 ° 3 , },* ‘7 ~ 33 - . 

tists will be such favorite performers as the Maid of Bath’ will follow Felix Morris at 
kage : he Holli 'Cheridan’ ta hy P wera 
Trills, John and Louise, the Royal London | ™& tO: Sheridan’ is by Paul M. Pot 

Ta . : : . ad is founds incidents i he life 
Marionettes, Miss Nellie Parker amp bell ter and is founded on incidents in the life 


noted wit and aut) 
ley Sheridan. 


of the .or, Richard Brins- 
Miss Grace is Mr. 
lady and it is 


said that his company is the best that has 


and Williams, Joe West, the “al come 
dian, and Dave Conroy and Phil McFar- 
land, known as the The 
long list of talent also includes the amusing 
German Comedians, Ward and Brown; the 

Clipper Quartette in their new 


tien r 
Kimball 
T . , Sothern’s leading his vea 
Iwo Shamrocks. Sothern’s leading this ye 


supported him since his début as a star. 


burlesque, 


All things considered, Modjeska’s forth- 
‘The Span of Life, or the Human Bridge,’ coming engagement at the Tremont Thea- 


and Ceado, the aerial astounder. John T. tre, beginning M onday night, February 12, 
Griffin, whois to meet George Dixon ina will be a most important one. She is an- 
six-round bout at the Madison Square Gar- new rdle, and 
den in March, will spar three scientific presents, for the first time in this city, in 
rounds with Jack Lyman of Boston, every English, Hermann Sudermann’s masterful 
afternoon and evening. Mlle. Ottillie, the | civil tragedy entitled‘ Magda.’ 
talented and versatile comedienne, also re-' duced in Berlin last w 


nounced to appear in a 


It was pro- 


| company 


inter.and created a| Savannah Line. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


second to 
German stage has witnessed. 


sensation there that the| 
Modjeska’s | 
Skinner, Howard | 
idsay, R. Peyton Carter 
Miss Anna Proctor, M 
Maud Durbin, and others, 


none 


includes Otis 


Kyle, 


Guy Li 
Charles Collins, 


who appreciate 
the meaning and dignity of their art. The 


: : f 
repertoire next week is: Monday, Thurs-| 


day, Friday nights and Saturday Matiné 
‘Magda’; Tuesday ‘Mary Stuart’; Wed 
nesday Matinée, ‘ Camille’ Wednesday | 


Night, ‘As You Like It’ 


‘Mache th.’ 


Saturday 


Night, | 


| 


Following 


Chas. H. 


Modjeska at the Cre 


mont 


brings 


out 


more 


ie ive 
New England humor with 
and in a 
other, ‘A 


possession ol the 


more amusing manner than a1 


Temperance Town’ will take 


fremont Theatre for 


single week—February 19—and the sale o 

seats will b 1 on Monday, February 12 

Che comparatively recent long run of this 
play i Bosto makes it ot essary to 
Spt i} it le th of its brilliant ind abun 

lant fun There have been few play ys inal 
half-score of years 1 have made 

t like t record of ‘A icetesiiins 


low Managers H t ind McK 
promise a cast the best yet given this work 
in Bosto There will m 1 me tter 
hI the forthco pres¢ tation 


Odd Moments. 


Said a discouraged woman, * If 
ever tried to work by 


know 


you had 


snatches, you would 


how hard it is to get anything done 


‘ 


that way.” 


‘I’ve had to do a great deal of work and 





S Ch) ist t it way ry snatcnes re 
spon ed tl other quickly I had to learn 
to system ze my odds and ends of tims 
So | know it car done 
Thesg ‘odd minutes,’ which we all lose i 

our days, Sa s Harpers | i il co t uj 
umazingly. Fifteen minutes multiplied by 
four make an hour And so times 
1 day we let slip fifteen minutes! 


Fifteen minutes waiting for the lazy ones 


to come down to breakfast! Fifteen min- 
utes for the unpunctual ones to go for a 


walk oradrive! Fifteen minutes waiting 
for the luncheon or dinner bell to ring! 
Fifteen minutes waiting a dressmaker’s 
pleasure, for the child to come back irom 
an errand, or for the restless baby to go to 
sleep ! Not to speak of the half-hours and 


hours spent in trains and boats! 

When at night the busy woman counts up 
her used and 
thinks, 


odd 


wasted opportunities, she 
despairingly, “ If 


minutes 


I ouly had those 


in one lump at one time, how 
much I could accomplish which now seems 
unattainable ! 

But something can be done with thes« 
odd morments which are so 


unproductive to 


exasperating]ly 
rhis 


those 


the diligent one. 


is indisputable, because there are 


who have used just such minutes to advan 
tage. 
firm the staten 


Many true examples ris« 
rent. 


up to con- 


A woman who was obliged to wait at the 
breakfast 
straggle 


table for a dozen 


down, in het 


boarders to 
waiting moments 
manufactured yards of a dainty lace, which 

1e found a profitable 
the time. 


way of employing 


Another young woman, who 
daily waited quarter of an hour for an 
elderly friend to go driving, kept a book on 
the hall table, and in the waiting 
one summer managed to do a 
amount of historical reading. Another 
kept a novel ‘going’ in each room of the 
house, and whenever she waited for dinne T 
managed to read a few chapters of which- 
ever book was handiest. 
moments of one busy woman was the 
she spentevery day putting her baby to 
sleep, and her book was kept in readiness 
for the operation. 
It was told of 


creditable 


one industrious girl that 


she constantly crocheted or knitted during 


the minutes her drawing-teacher was ex- 
plaining perspective or sharpening her 
pencil. But this does seem carrying min- 


ute-saving very far. 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


If you wish to avoid dust and discom- 


fort of rail travel,and enjoy rest, recreation | 
and recuperation whilst rapidly decreasing 


distance to destination, travel 


via the 


| COMPANY i 


od 
+) 
vividness | With ull ‘ 
| 
} 


+] pany in 


times of | 


Che only reading | 
time | 


FEB. 10, 1894 


Rreusements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8 
For One We 
LYCEUM 


Vednesday and Saturday at 2 


DANIEL FROM MAN'S 


COMEDY 


1 Sat ck u’s ( ‘omedy 9 


Hoyts bright satirieal play, the AMERICANS ABROAD. 


original settings and access 


ories from the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York. 
Feb. 19th —Mr. FRoHMAN presents his com 
1 new comedy, first time on any stag 
A FASHIONABLE GIRL. 

| 

By H. H. WinsLow. 


PARK 


JOHN STETSON 


"| THEATRE, 
ny-| , Manag: 
| Gane 

Second Week of 


RUSSELL'S COMEDIANS 


Latest and Greatest Success, 


ABOUT TOWN. 


A Sketch of Every Day Life. 


—__——_- @ 





Full of. New Fun and Music. 


IBOWDOIN SQ. 722472" 


CHARLES F. 





| 
j ATKINSON, Manager. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 


Ler & DAVIS 


Picturesque Production, 


A NUTMEG MATCH, 


With the Startling and Realistic 
rile 
DRIMING 
SCENE. 


Next Attraction—YON YONSON, 
PALACE THEATRE. 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man 


Commencing Tomorrow Matinee 


JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
ube Gt sour ae 


| WORLD BEATERS 


Under the Management of Jos. F. Campbell), 


IN ATHLETICS AND VAUDEVILLE, 
‘OTTILLIE, iv 


| The Perfor mance toc 





a Series of New Songs 
meclude 
‘arce-Comedy, 


with a Roaring 
introducing 


JOHN T. GRIFFIN 


And his Sparring Partner, 


JACK LYMAN, 


Of Boston. 
mance in a 
Points. 


Who will appear 
Three-Round 


at each 


perfor 
Bout 


for Scienti 


Grand Sacred Concert oe Eve’g 
| 


TOBACCO J ARS. 


)OU R DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—OF— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


| JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E.S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 





VW 
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Vow York New Rngland 


RAILROAD. 
|!imited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston..’New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


Ruffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


rhe First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


ty t 322 Washington St., 
atic "Station foot of Summer St., 


In N York: 353 Broadw 
— : Grand Central ' Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. b BABCOUR. Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


HORSES, 
Box stalls; govered in NEL to 8 
pocs an 


Pek AEMREG ck ¢ or Rot = 


gos* p- © ce may be had at any 
549 Albany St. Cor. toatioen 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons { DANIEL D, LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 





Anpbrew J. LLovpD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 4654 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with 

Ee MA 








Sewing Machines. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, bu of the 
cope ain Thy Po phen ofthe Medium 
cep . an ium 
arade of Machines. such as swine Avon 
Colaaan Excelsior, oe 12 9s buys the 
Champton. We show stock of 
any retail house in New ou, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 21 Hayward P1., Boston 





Dr. George kang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Miss M. Mullins of abe Says: 


For overt years 
falling out of the t th ; 


but pay 
= teeter 


am sonbled ith 
ies, 


one ES 


SMIT H, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL | 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 








If you want health and comfort, sleep 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pare, aad the 


only per'ect bed made. fotores clans. 
Manufactured and sold onl MET 1 LITAN 
AIR GOODS COMPANY, 7 TRMPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: — 


Devoted to Biblical, 
| Archswology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
| Exploration Funds. 

| This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
| by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in {his country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Month!y. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
| Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the * 
| Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
| the June, 1892, number, and will be completed tn 
a4 24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM sie arisen 








Classical and Oriental 




















JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
nd@ for Price List. 


John Edward ne 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 




















Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO, 


Gold and Silver Plating Newry, 418 sign sia vo, $13,005. the. lost approved 


And Repairing 


Cake Baskets, 7 
Butter Dishes, S 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


eye; 
Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as - eee 
ar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, mer, Het weer in wis a 


vers, etc. Also Table 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS 


Experience in Selling. Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


a 5 Residences 


ne and attract!v 


aa ea! ea 








ea te 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY) 
The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
THE RECORD is published monthly in the 










MAN AND WIFE 
tions for 


A i 








funtion | eae ed Grubn at, omer peresaine We 
ile posl-| TePerte of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 





Tail ilmenite: at steel 


- Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 1! rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and coll water, wide mane 
—_ stable 25x90, room for eight or = byes 
rge carriage room and 3 rooms 

iy 000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white —_ 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, aye coat $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of We tr, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
_— trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in » Maine, 
4 miles from +t astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, goed chance to keep 
boats, ae NS ssearee of rock wee ican be gath- 
ered for , rich soll, cute 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords aaa ng wood, large old fashioned 
house, birn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property. 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, Y he raile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth stan wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, ailk sold at door, 
the farm borders on & pond an 
through; buiidio 


orchard, 
a river rune 
in good repair, supplied with 


aqueduct water, 2-atory house, i1 ha Sag pain'ed 
and bitaded, 2 2 large barns with cellars. frice 
» $3,000 cash 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fino farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 
egg 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts b tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, buil ding in 
good condition, aqueduct warer, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 ad ame barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
pow pa trees, Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. i. 


Gord home market for all produce, 20 acres; 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in Ytne Nong 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house 
rooms, bay window, plagza, stabie and neenery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 


“ inn ee farm with on* of the finest orchards in 

800 Galdwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 

‘oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, | — 
$3,000 worth me age sold 4 one season, the farm 

contains 80 meager jeep geen wee wer 60 tons Say 


by machine, wi weep, 20 d stock, enough 
wood for home use, Dul dings in 1 good repair, pure 
— water from 6 on @ bill, grand view 


.2 story house, 11 rooms 9 feet studded, 
Bait ny the ~ &, day of best material, plazza, barn 
40x60, carri pot toot house and hennery. 
Price 5.500, $2 $2,500 


Will Exchange nts a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
of one acre, choice ‘truit in varletys 
blinded. pe aac oy eg een. pre 
n . ° 
hennery.’ Price, 95.000, f $1,000 cash 


aoe Home ofa sot nage! Manufacturer. 


Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on 0. C. 
a! i, 3% mile from names and village, 2 acre 
estate, y fruit, modern pene 10 owe and 
and henner, & 1 in po condition. 
1,500 cash. 


Marshfield by the Sea. 


Market farm, 50 acres; 13¢ miles from 
eee emnes y, milk sold 
door, plenty f fruit, trout brook, first-viass build. 

9 rooms and a. 
Jane get © free Fang 2 treat Mg oma B ae ont 
Soeasnaned shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


mar the sea, Seakend and open room for 
,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
pane Son down, & alight expense will make a 


Tt 


with eower Pe Sdaas vera ry feet long 
from 7 to To tect finished in quartered 
oak and oa es phew $10,000. ». 
% cash, or will perty. 
Village " 
Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clay 


wil cnannm for a small pga d Faulkner 


eer yor ag Aig Po so net be0, 9700 Sera Clee SON SE 


EBC by psy Neem: 
skeeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
“trait tor tor es ae Se windmill su rable 
<e 


Seeger 
rd ae 0. C. RRS PMy Geo. Hi. Chapin 
Co., 87 ashingten St. 


The Largest and Best Hotel 







DR. JAEGER’sS | 


Sanitary Underweat 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKA wg 


EA. ‘TD S 
InfLeading and Correct{Styles.} 


LE. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
See the Common.) Be 


KETTERER’S HOT 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston.’ 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union De 


A Modern Hotel, in Every 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaura 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, © 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. a 

















Delavan House 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


the Capital. 


The Ebbi 


WASHINGTON, D. ©, peat 
Army and Navy Headquarters, © 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. _ 

H. C. BURCH, Manager. — 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD be 
(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite, 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42n4 Strees 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 
BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Ranking with the Best of the Pirst-class Hotels fa 
New England. 

Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and ol 

heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 























HORT-HAND Seni fo Cotcice of 
ELF-TAUCHT tor self-instruction 
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Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 


At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


°*—_—— 











We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months. 
of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OrEerss ADAMS HOUSE.) 








C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics {stnerats fr iawn 


Soft Vicunas for Outaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(FORMERLY WITH F. D. SOMERS.) 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. 








CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 








On and after Nov. a7, 1893. 
RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 





oF Ho ON, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR T 
6 4 M.. Fn ca for Troy 
. x 
9.00 od Exyaaes. PARLOR CAR for 
11.30 ‘ bye ~ emacs ci for Troy 
3 OO P. M. Dany EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
. ing Cars to Chicago. 
P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 8) 
7 OO ing Cars to Chicago. ee 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8.00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 


U.506. 
3.00 Ff yACCOMMODATION totRut 
7.00 p.m. nicur ExpREss. 


“GOLD HEART” 


Made’ by_North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, Jamus V. Goprrey, 
Eastern Salesman, ‘08 Cheater of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass.. : 


FOR SALE. BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


.At all their Stores. 


plication. 
J. R. WATSON, 





oe Bes. i 





| 
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~ High Class Tailoring, 


» Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Time-Tables and further information on ap- 


Fine Tailoring 


I take pleasure in informin g my friends 
and the public in general, that I hay, 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREE’ 
Just below State Street. 
dg I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
in all its branches, at prices reaso: - 
aie for first-class work. I have pu:- 
chased for cash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advanta:s 
to my customers. I have secured tlic 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROp, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. | 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal! 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance. 

JOS. D. ELMS. 


wiih 





Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Have Been Sold. 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some hap 
the White; ask them how they 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE Is KING. 
White Sewing Maching Go 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS: WANTED. 


India, Turkish, Persian 
‘Rugs & Carpets, | 


Antique and Modern, all varieties and sizes. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


"ike it, and eof | 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 





| 
India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 





Canton Mattings. ) 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 








| still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
| lence excclied by noother periodies!. A Weekly 

Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUA RTER THOUSAND double colu: 
Saaee pages of reading matter yearly, formin 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the eipest 
tho of 

The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a compicte conrpilation of the 
| world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
| Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com 
leteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress 





Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS. 
_India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invoices East India, Turkish 
goods constantly cae enh seb ie 


Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Willams, Jr, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1873, 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. Corner of Arch St. 


TRUSSES. 


- 


a—Copyrighted translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stor:2s8 of Exceptional Interest. 
Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
| ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
ew Series, January I-«t. 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
novelist, will be begnn in an early issuc. 
/ Other translations will follow. 
| OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
| Fer $8.50we will send to a New Subscriber T!£ 
Livine Acs for 1 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. O: 
For $9.00, Tue Livine AG® for 1894, and t! 
Personal Memoirs of pA nerf Hn. nop sto U.S A. 
ect ( Shuert’n ges, bound in half sea/. 
STOCKINGS, | The prices given above include postage on THt 
Fittin THK MOST SATISFAC. —=Livine Asx only. 
g TORY IN USE. T hese = no cheap =. but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 
DR. PHELPS, 


&@ No library is compicte without them. 
20 Tremont St., Under Roston Museum. 





two volumes, marbled ed: 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


4g To all New Subscribers for the year Sot, 
remitting before January 3, the weekly num! 
of 1893 ed after the receipt of their gabecrip- 
tions will be sent free. 


Published Weekly at $S.co per year, free of 


age. 
Sample copies of Tuz Lrvinyc AcE, 15c. cach 


&@ Rates for clubbing Tuk’ Livinc AcE rwitla 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Appresss LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


One Good Turn. 





Pee ae ee Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MA MAQE OVER AND RE- | 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Matiand, Holland and Tint Shades. 











“UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, ; 
744 Tremont St. ciemee eee oui tie: A CHRISTMAS STOR) 


EDWARD sitesmmeh maee- 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 


The story is given to the ublic Eos r the 
first time in form. It is daintily 
bound in white and gold, and will make 
a most welcome Holiday remembrance. 


PRICE, 30 centa, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & C0., 








3 Hamilten Piace, Bos'0D- 





and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilwn Piace 














